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ALBANIA POLITICAL 


HOXHA'S VIEWS ON CLASS STRUGGLE RECALLED 
Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 28 Mar 87 p 2 


{Article by Raqi Madhi, deputy director of Institute for Marxist-Leninist 
Studies: "The Class Struggle Ensures the Uninterrupted Development of 
Revolution and the Progress of the Socialist Society"] 


[Text] Every new volume of Comrade Enver Hoxha's works sheds light on new 
aspects of development, provides a new message for the communists and workers 
of our country, and greatly enhances their activity for the building of 
socialism and the protection of the motherland. 


Writings included in Volume 52 (July 1973-June 1974), deal with an important 
period in the history of the party, when it faced many and complex problems. 
This was a period when the party and the working masses had embarked on an 
all-round activity to fulfill objectives of the 6th Congress of the AWP, a 
period when socialist Albania was heroically resisting the imperialist and re- 
visionist blockade and began successfully to crush, one by one, the plots 
organized by internal and foreign enemies in the cultural, military and 
economic sectors. 


This volume deals with many and different problems related to our development, 
but the main attention is devoted to the class struggle. The party and 
Comrade Paver have always devoted special attention to this question. By 
analyzing the general experience of building socialism, they reached impor ant 
conclusions for our country and for the role of class struggle in socialism 
and also enriched the theory of Marxism-Leninism on classes and the class 
struggle. In his writings in Volume 52, Comrade Hoxha sheds light on new 
tendencies and aspects of the class struggle related to specific levels of de- 
velopment and deals with the problems the party confronted after the 4th 
plenum of the Central Committee of the AWP in June 1973. In this volume, too, 
Comrade Enver deals with the general problems connected with the class strug- 
gle, but devotes particular attention to ideological aggression and its impii- 
cations. Through ideological aggression, the imperialists and the revision-- 
ists strive to spread opportunism and liberalism, incite bureaucratism and re- 
vive all the remnants of the old world. Comrade Enver reaches the important 
conclusion that ideological aggression does not only serve as a factor pre- 
paring the ground for military aggression. It simultaneously increases the 
internal dangers to socialism. This is the reason why Comrade Enver, in con- 
junction with the uninterrupted struggle against foreign enemies, devotes 











special attention to the prevention of internal dangers that threaten social- 
ism. He sees the class struggle not simply as a factor to settle accounts with 
the class enemy, but as a necessity of development that prevents dangers, en- 
sures the uninterrupted development of the revolution and leads ahead the 
socialist society. 


As the entire thought of Comrade Enver Hoxha, lessons that we derive from this 
volume are pressing and provide great assistance for the understanding and 
solution of current demands. It is necessary to study and adopt ther. Of 
particular interest is Comrade Enver Hoxha's position on the spread of oppor- 
tunism and liberalism. He discovers the roots and the forms of these tenden- 
cies and the sectors where they became most evident at the time. 


One of the main directions of the struggle against opportunism and liberalism 
was and remains the struggle for the consistent implementation of the Marxist- 
Leninist line of our party. Comrade Enver recognized the spread of unpleasant 
tendencies in contradiction with the party ideology as well as violations of 
norms and laws. Therefore he called on party organizations not to fall in the 
position of wavering elements and not to permit any hesitation or fail to im- 
plement party's directives. He sharply criticized those who minimized alien 

and liberal manifestations and who insisted these manifestations reflected 
shortcomings on the part of particular individuals. He also criticized basic 
organizations “which were aware of these manifestations but did not react 
forcefully to eliminate them." He characterized as especially harmful manifes- 
tations of indifference, which, as Comrade Enver emphasized, dco not come from 

a lack of understanding of the theoretical aspect of the situation but from the 
lack of a revolutionary consciousness among the workers, the influence of petit- 
bourgeois remnants inherited from the past, and from bourgeois-revisionist 
ideological pressures. “Alien manifestations" he emphasized, “can be eradicated 
only by implementing without hesitation the party's line." 


By analyzing the general experience of the struggle for the protection of the 
socialist order, Comrade Enver Hoxha came to the conclusion that opportunism 
and liberalism do not represent a tendency that appears only in the political 
and ideological fields, but a tendency that appears everywhere, whose aim it is 
to undermine socialism from inside. 


He termed the all-round economic strengthening of the country and its develop- 
ment on the correct Marxist-Leninist road as a factor of vital importance for 
the preservation of the purity of the purity of the socialist order and its 
uninterrupted development. "The economy," he emphasized, “is the basis. If 
the economy does not progress, then alien manifestations will flourish." 


Comrade Enver's insistence that the development of economy be seen as an 
important front in the class struggle, which determines the present and the 
future of socialism, made it possible for the party to undertake a frontal 
attack against all obstacles, difficulties, shortcomings and alien manifesta- 
tions. 


In a number of writings in Vclume 52 he calls for a forceful assault on anti- 
socialist attitudes towards work, abuse and misappropriation of socialist 








property, indifference and liberal attitudes towards such manifestations as 
well as for immediate action to eradicate such phenomena. 


He considers the correct understanding and implementation of the party's 
econosic policy above all as a world view issue. The fulfillment of economic 
objectives depends on the workers’ ideological level and consciousness. In 
the writings included in Volume 52, the party's goal to imbue the workers with 
a socialist attitude toward work and property represents one of the fundamental 
problems. Comrade Enver Hoxha says, “It must be explained to the people what 
is not socialist and how one must struggle against phenomena such as theft, 
misappropriation and abuse of property, bribes, favoritism, giving priority to 
individual interests over those of the society, overestimation of private 
property, lack of discipline at work and in meeting plan targets, failure to 
denounce alien manifestations, etc.” By emphasizing the party's educational 
role, Comrade Enver Hoxha teaches us not to underestimate that role and, in 
conjunction with it, devote attention to the implementation and respect of 
laws and regulations that govern our socialist life and economy in all their 
aspects. One-sidedness is always imbued with dangers. The party should see 
problems in their entirety and complexity. Comrade Enver emphasizes, "Educa- 
tional work, like every other endeavor, has its demarcation line, and if this 
line is passed measures must be taken, otherwise waverings ensue and this 
seriously harms our policies." 


Comrade Enver Hoxha's extensive, farsighted and keen analysis of the problems 
of opportunism and liberalism provides a permanent source of inspiration and 
learning. The 9th party congress, the second plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Albanian Worker's Party, which was held after the congress, as well as 
Comrade Ramiz Alia's speech at the party aktiv of cadres from departments and 
central organs, devoted special attention to these problems. The fulfillment 
of the great tasks before the party and the working masses demands a deter- 
mined struggle against all manifestations of liberalism and opportunism. In 
practice negative manifestations that arise as a result of opportunist and 
liberal attitudes are reflected in the lack of discipline and control, abuse 
and misappropriation of socialist property, toleration of shortcomings and 
weaknesses, and lack of accountability. The party teaches us that these mani- 
festations not only influence negatively the development of the economy but, 
if they are underestimated and tolerated, harm the workers’ consciousness and 
undermine our socialist order. This is the reason why the party has devoted 
great attention to the struggle for the overall economic development and why 
Comrade Ramiz Alia in all his recent speeches has emphasized the need to in- 
tensify the struggle for the prevention of such manifestations that become 
the main obstacles to our economic development and the need to increase our 
creative thought in order to fulfill objectives in all fields at levels de- 
manded by contemporary times. 





In Volume 52, Comrade Enver Hoxha continues to devote great importance to the 
struggle for the eradication of bureaucratism so that the emergence of its new 
manifestations will not be permitted. He emphasizes that, "Bureaucratism con- 
tinues to represent a greit danger for the party, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and for our socialist order." Comrade Enver criticized especially 

the tendency to solve problems without taking into account the opinion of the 














masses, lack of initiative, and sluggishness. He noted that in order to 
eliminate the many demands coming from the grassroots that were dictated by 
the needs of development and in order to justify their shortcomings, many 
officials and cadres replaced work with people with the writing of many and 
unnecessary memorandums. 


Comrade Enver’s teachings on the struggle against bureaucracy remain valid. 

The 9th party congress and the second plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Albanian Worker's Party devoted particular attention to the struggle against 
it. In order that this struggle give the desired results, it was emphasized 
that specific manifestations of bureaucratism emerge during different levels 
of social development. Actually the most dangerous tendency is that which 
attempts to solve problems without soliciting the input and the views of the 
masses. Bureaucratism, it was emphasized at the 9th party congress, relies 

on methods and styles whose time has passed and no longer have any value. These 
concepts become obstacles for the understanding of the emergence of new bureau- 
cratic manifestations and prevent the initiation of measures against them. To 
prevent bureaucratic manifestations, the party demands the strengthening of 
direct links with the grassroots, the strengthening of control from bottom to 
the top, the improvement of state organization at all levels, the stimulation 
and support of initiatives of the masses, and the encouragement of workers’ 
creativity and the elimination of routine solutions. 


In many of his writings included in Volume 52, Comrade Enver Hoxha devotes 
particular at tention to the improvement of the methods and style of party 
work. Comrade Enver considered the struggle for revolutionary methods and 
styles of work as a constituent part of the class struggle to eradicate all 
concepts and practices that hinder the uninterrupted development of socialist 
society. The perfection of party work represents the main factor for the suc- 
cessful solution of all problems confronting the society and for the consistent 
and successful development of the class struggle in all fields. Therefore, 
Comrade Enver Hoxha advised that, “Party work should not be considered as an 
easy task, as a bureaucratic task. On the contrary, it is an all-round, com- 
plicated, serious, and glorious, task.” 


The publication of Volume 52 of Comrade Enver Hoxha's works is another assist- 
ance the party provides to the communists and the working masses to expand 
their knowledge, further their revolutionary education, and increase their 
consciousness and mobilization for the fulfillment of the great tasks set by 
the 9th party congress. 


9976/12859 
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ALBANIA POLITICAL 


TIRANA UNIVERSITY RECTOR REPORTS ON VISIT TO TURKEY 
Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 24 Mar 87 pp 1, 3 


{Thimi Niko interview with Osman Kraja, Rector of the University of Tirana: 
“Fruitful Educational and Scientific Exchanges") 


[Text] Recently a delegation from the "Enver Hoxha™" University of Tirana, 
consisting of Professor Osman Kraja, rector of the university, Professor 
Petrit Gace, chairman of the Department of General Surgery and director of the 
Cardiosurgical Clinic at the Faculty of Medicine, and Doctor of Sciences 
Kastriot Spahiu, visited Turkey at the invitation of the rectorate of the 
University of Ankara. Our editor Thimi Nika recently interviewed the leader 
of the delegation, Professor Osman Kraja. 


[Question] What was the objective of the visit of the delegation you headed? 


[Answer] For a long time, the “Enver Hoxha” University of Tirana has coopera- 
ted with a number of universities in Turkey, including those in Ankara, 
Istanbul and other cities. Our cooperation with the University of Ankara was 
formalized by the signing of bi-yearly agreements on educational and scientif- 
ic exchanges, which envisioned the main activities to be undertaken during the 
period convered by the agreerents. Our delegation went to Turkey to sign the 
agreement on cooperation for 1987-1988. 


[Question] What does the agreement on educational and sc ientific exchanges 
envision? 


[Answer] In addition to the exchange of publications, scientific documentation 
and invitations to scientific meetings sponsored or cosponsored by the two 
universities, based on this agreement the University of Tirana will send to the 
University of Ankara scholars who will deliver lectures on the development of 
education in our country and on different subjects dealing with natural and 
technical sciences. Experts will exchange views on the geology of chrome and 
magnesium and conduct research ‘n Ottoman archives in the field if history. 

At the University of Ankara, the Univereity of Tirana will organize, in cooper- 
ation with the former, a scientific meeting devoted to the contemporary Alban- 
ian literature. Our university will also sponsor at the University of Ankara 
a photo exhibition on its educational and scientific activity. Our university 
will welcome educational and scientific workers from tic University of An«xara, 
who will deliver special lectures in history, literature, agriculture, physics, 
chemistry, biology, medicine, etc. 











The agreement envisions the possibility of sponsoring other activities through 
exchanges between the two universities. 


In comparison with the previous one, the current agreement cails for a consid- 
erable increase in educational and scientific exchanges between our university 
and chat of Ankara. 


[Question] We have read about the lectures you delivered in Ankara. What did 
these lectures deal with and how were they received? 


[Answer] Professor P. Gace delivered a lecture, before more than 200 doctors 
from Ankara in the main hall of the new building of the Faculty of Medicine, 
on “The Achievements of Cardiosureery at the Clinic of the ‘Enver Hoxha’ 
University of Tirana." The lecture emphasized our country's achievements in 
the field of cardiosurgery; as is well known, Prof Gace has made an enormous 
contribution in this field. Our country's achievements in this field vere 
-naracterized as comparable to contemporary world standards and, frankly, 
listeners, especially experts, were surprised. In conversations and discus- 
sions they expressed satisfaction that the Albanian medicine had achieved 
such qualitative levels. They expressed pleasant surprise about the large 
number, about 300 per year, of heart surgeries performed in our clinic. 





In the main hall of the university and before a selected audience of chemists 
from different universities and scientific institutes of Ankara, Dr Kastriot 
Spahiu delivered a lecture "On Some Aspecis of the Formation of Complex Car- 
bonates in the Lanthanide and Actinoide Series." Although not of immediate 
scien. .fic interest to some members of the audience, the lecture attracted 
attention and was well received. 


In the main hall of the university, where distingvished scientifir and educa- 
tional personalities had been invited, I, too, delivered a lectur on “The 
Development of Higher Education in the Peoples Socialist Republic of Albania.” 
My lecture was well received, many questions were asked, and I answered thes. 
At the request of the Department of Mathematics, 1 had the pleasure to give a 
lecture on the development of mathematics in our country as a subject in 
schools and as a science. Our Turkish colleagues gave us copies of their 
scientific publications and some math books authored »y then. 


[Question] What can you tell us about the reception given your delegation? 


[Answer] Our delegation, accompanied by the rector of the University of 
Ankara, Professor Tarik Somer, was received by Metin Pmirigllu, the Minister 
of Education, Youth and Sports, Mesut Jillmaz, the Minister of Culture and 
Tourism, as well as by Professor Dr Ihsan Dogramaxhi, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education. In all the meetings, our hosts emphasized the 
traditional friendship between our two peoples and expressed satisfaction on 
the development of very friendly relations between our two countries. 


The Minister of Education emphasized that our country had made tremendous 
strides in the development of education. 











The Minister of Culture and Tourism, expressing satisfaction for cultural, 
artistic and scientific exchanges, praised our achievements in these fields 
and called for a further expansion of bilateral cooperation. 


Our longest meeting vas with Professor Dr Ihsan Dogramaxhi, who spoke with 
great admiration for our traditions and for our country's independent policy. 


In Ankara, our delegation visited the museum devoted to M. Kemal Ataturk, the 
Center of Technical Documentation of Higher Education as vell as faculties, 
laboratories and clinics of interest to members of the delegation. In honor of 
Professor Petrit Gace, an open heart surgery was performed at the Card‘o- 
surgical Clinic of the faculty and Prof Gace was invited to assist. 


Our delegation was given a warm and friendly reception by the rectorate of the 
University of Ankara. In speeches at meetings organized on this occasion, both 
sides expressed satisfaction about the fruitful cooperation between our insti- 
tutions and the friendly relations between our two countries. Even in private 
conversations and meetings, affection and admiration was expressed for our 
people, our country's independent policy, the role and figure of Comrade Enver 
Hoxha, for Comrade Ramiz Alia, etc. Many expressed the desire to visit Albania. 
We did not fxil to give them explanations about things they were interested in 
or were unclear about. We believe these meetings increased the circle of 
friends that our country has in Turkish university and scientific circles. 


In short, the results of our visit to Turkey can thus be summarized: ve 
benefited by exchanging views with our distinguished friends and left with the 
desire to meet again. 


9976/12859 
CSO: 2100/45 

















ALPANIA POLITICAL 


PARTY MEETING CITES SHORTCOMINGS IN EDUCATION MINISTRY 
Tirane ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 12 Apr 87 p 2 
[Article by Besnik Mustafaj: "“Cownunist Evaluation of Oneself and Comrades"] 


[Text] Since the 9th party congress alone, the Ministry of Education and the 
basic party organization have several times discussed the methods and style of 
their work with just concern that, even though a lot has been achieved, the 
tasks set by the party in schools and in all other aspects and levels of our 
system of education are not being met. Of course, these discussions have con- 
tributed to an improvement of the overall situation. But, considering the 
decisions reached, there is no doubt that the greatest progress in ans!yzing 
the party's criticism was achieved at the meeting of the basic party organiza- 
tion, which was held as a follow-up to Comrade Ramiz Alia's speech at the 
Tirana party aktiv with communists and cadres from central departments and 
institutions. The decision: all communists and workers with eight years of 
work at the Ministry expressed readiness to be transferred and finally, after 
an analysis, the party basic organization decided that nine comrades be trans- 
ferred. The successful conclusion of the meeting was also helped by the basic 
party organization's preparatory work in identifying comrades who have vorked 
for a long time in the Ministry's administration as well as by the sesands of 
some departments for the increase of cadres, “since the volume of work had in- 
creased," ard that the basic organization decide whether these demands vere 
really necessitated by the increase in the volume of work or were the result 
of outdated methods and style of work. 


The readiness of these comrades to be transferred without expressing any 
medical or family “reasons,” without sentiments of arrogance or self-complac- 
ence that "I have made so many contributions here” and that “I have carried 
out all the assignments,” as well as the absence of any reservations about the 
place being transferred to, and the unanimous expression of readiness to work 
wherever the party decides they can contribute most, are testimony of the 
lofty sentiments of responsibility and of the understanding of the new tempo 
dictated by continuous development. Even more so, when man: of those who 
participated in discussions did not fail to state that the time had come for 
them as well as for others to be transferred. But, by concentrating precisely 
on this aspect of the meeting, some problems become evident, which, if taken 
into account, we believe will make our analysis more thorough. 

















The first to speak was the director of the sector of boarding schools, Leonora 
Bare. She at once expressed readiness to be transferred from the Ministry and 
go wherever she is needed. We mention her name simply because she was the first 
speaker and to add that almost all the others made similar declarations. After 
expressing solidarity with her, which no doubt was entirely conscientious, the 
speakers did not go any further, did not analyze their work thus far in light 
of new party demands that a person should expose, in a convincing manner, his 
shortcomings and where he sees the harm‘ul familiarity and routine in his style 
of work, that would lead him to come to a just conclusion that circulation of 
cadres will contribute to his revolutionarization as a cadre and will improve 
the performance in his sector. Thus, as is often said, we wanted to open a 
debate. When we assert that the absence of discussion is a shortcoming, our 
aim is not to state that comrades only expressed a formal readiness. We empha- 
size this fact. As long as they got up and spoke sincerely, they had the con- 
viction and the arguments, but we stress that these should have been expressed 
at the meeting by all the participants. Communist Hajdar Sanjollasi believes 
that, in addition to himself, two other comrades “who are ill" should be 
transferred (he mentions their names). He could be right about the state of 
health of his comrades, but can it be said that his statements reflect a deep 
analysis as is demanded by such a level of discussion, especially at the basic 
party organization? We believe not. Even if there were no evidence of routine 
in the style of work of these comrades, if they were always creative and per- 
sistent, and if the only obstacle were, as far as he knew, their problems with 
health, his discussion would have been much more interesting if he had indi- 
cated how poor health had affected their performance so that this could be kept 
in mind by the new sector where they were being transferred. Even the comrades 
identified would have appreciated this and the situation would have been im- 
proved. 


The inspector of the cadre department Perikli Puci identified six persons, 

which in his opinion should be transferred. The six work in different depart- 
ments. This is a positive factor because it demonstrates that a communist, 

when discussing at the party basic organization, sees things in a much wider 
perspective and not only in his own sector. But with what he said, any one of 
these six comrades could have asked Perikli how he came to such a conclusion. 
How can they all be lumped together, when everyone knows secondary and higher 
education are plagued with different shortcomings and problems, and therefore 
even the shortcomings of comrades working in these sectors are not the same. 
Meanwhile, examples from this meeting indicate an unclear concept «bout the 
"time" of transfer. Agim Sinani, even though he has worked for atout ten years 
as an inspector in the division of elementary education, says he “has not 
worked for a long period in his current job," “is involved in a new and impor- 
tant study of the Albanian language for elementary schools," "is the only ex- 
perienced cadre in this division and does not believe he ought to be transferred 
since there is a need to have a combination of experienced and new cadres." 
Finally, the organization decided, based on his statements, which were supported 
by his comrades, that he not be transferred. It was also said that the direc- 
torate for texts in recent years had been faced with tremendous work in the 
preparation of new texts. In this field, as was noted at the 9th party congress, 
significant progress has been achieved, which has contributed to the intensive 
scientific and pedagogical modernization of education. But there have also been 























shortcomings and failures. And these were criticized by the party at the 
congress. Thus, new demands are being made for more and better work. The 
belief that the directorate for texts has been doing a good job, in view of 
the real and objective evaluation of its activity, only justifies its poor 
performance. Therefore the basic party organization rightly decided that 
comrade Mustafa Fezga should be transferred. Such examples demonstrate that 
the main goal of the meeting of the basic party organization was to provide a 
general analysis of the work style of the entire ministry through a communist 
evaluation of its activity and of the comrades by each one. 


In connection with the emergence of negative tendencies of familiarity and 
routine in the style of work, the party teaches us that the main determining 
factor is not the length of time one has worked in the same place. The 
majority of employees of the Ministry of Education have worked there for less 
than eight years. Meanwhile, all are familiar with the progress achieved as 
well as with the party's repeated criticism of the failure to meet qualitative 
targets in education. As a central managing organ, the Ministry of Education 
is primarily responsible for the shortcomings in this field. Can it, then, be 
said that there are no tendencies of routine and bureaucratism in management? 
If your answer is no, then your judgment is not dialectic. The meeting of the 
basic party organization did not devote any attention to this aspect of the 
problem and to finding out whether other comrades should have been transferred. 
But this was only a meeting of the basic party organization and with just one 
such meeting the issue of the circulation of cadres cannot be solved. As the 
party teaches us, this issue demands constant attention. There is a need for a 
wide conception of party directives, so that the communists and workers can 
better understand and implement then. 


9976/12859 
CSO: 2100/47 
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ALBANIA POLITICAL 


WORKERS CASTIGATED FOR FAILURE TO APPEAR FOR JOBS 
Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 26 Mar 87 p 2 


[Article by Preng Vorfi, instructor in the party committee in Kukes District, 
and Halil Bucpapaj: “While Jobs Await Them in Kukes, Some Cadres Wander in 
Tirana and in Other Places") 


[Text] Currently, in the Kukes District, like everywhere else, there are 
dozens of experts and cadres from different fields who are performing, with 
competence, many jobs and tasks. But it must be said that Kukes still needs 
more cadres and specialists. They are needed in the economy, education and 
other sectors. According to the Executive Committee of the district people's 
council, in addition to youths from Kukes, 35 percent of agricultural special- 
ists are from other regions of the country. Some of them have been working in 
this district for more than ten years. Kujtim Maxhaku, Yllson Syzolli, Bektash 
Konica, and others have worked here for more than ten years, they have created 
their families and live and work with devotion. This is an expression of that 
high readiness and patriotism to serve where one is needed. “This year, new 
cadres came to our district," says Bajram Vata, secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the district people's council. "We were very impressed by their 
readiness, especially that of an agronomist from Tirana, a doctor from Gramsh, 
etc., that work passionately." Volunteers that arrived two years ago in the 
education sector and many others who came last year from central organs or 
from other districts are serving with great zeal in Kukes, and are an example 
of how one can find happiness in work even far from one's birthplace and rela- 
tives given the passion for work and the desire to work whe.2 needed by the 
mother land. 


But in sharp contrast with these examples is the stand of some experts who 
years ago were selected to serve in Kukes but have not yet reported for work. 
Records of some of these experts have been "sleeping" for years in the files 
of the Executive Committee of Kukes. Even this year, some of those appointed 
to work in Kukes have not reported to their jobs. In the agricultural sector 
alone eight experts have not reported for work: six agronomists, one 
zootechny worker, and one accountant. They are from Vlore, Tirana, Sarande, 
etc. While jobs await them here, they wander in their birthplaces and in 
other places in order to find a way not to come here and report for work. 
They can work even where they live now, but they are needed here and that is 
precisely why they were selected. Not only has a lot been spent for ti ‘ir 
education, but they should consider it a patriotic duty to answer the call, 
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like everyone else, to work in any front for socialist development. Their 
arrival in Kukes can in no way be considered a sacrifice. 


This should be well understood even by some comrades at the central office who 
request that records of one of another expert be withdrawn because allegedly 
they are ill, have difficulties, are sportsmen, etc., etc. Thus, eight highly 
skilled physical education experts appointed to serve in Kukes in 1985 have not 
yet reported to their jobs; they are Gjorgji Doko, Ilir Memo, Agron Ramolli, 
Fatmir Petrela, etc., all from Tirana. Even with the intervention of the 
Executive Committee of the Kukes District people's council at the Committee of 
Physical Culture and Sports they have not yet reported for work. It must be 
emphasized, meanwhile, a tendency has been developed whereby those who major 
in physical education in this district to not work here. Interventions in 
these cases are harmful and should be denounced. At the Executive Committee 
of the Kukes District people's council they cite Rozalta Seku as a typical 
example of interventions to prevent reassignment from Shkoder to Kukes. 
Rozalta Seku is a math teacher and for three years pupils in Kukes have been 
awaiting her arrival, but instead of coming here herself she sends others to 
straighten out things so that she does not have to come. Last year, six 
specialists in the education field did not come as scheduied from Shkoder and 
Tirana, and this year, six. This is occurring at a time when Kukes needs 
teachers in several fields. Therefore, the failure of cadres to come and work 
here has created difficulties and Kukes cadres have to perform these extra 
duties, while unjust interventions are tolerated, causing considerable problems. 


Those who have come to Kukes are youths that have placed above their individual 
and family confort the high interests of the country and are making a great 
contribution to the construction of socialism at this end of the country. 


As we said, for a long time, year after year, specialists from other districts 
have come here; two years ago volunteers from the education sector came, and 
then again last year cadres came from Tirana and other districts of the country. 
And they do not consider this a sacrifice but a moral obligation to repay the 
party with work, for the attention it has devoted to their education. 


By thus examining the problem, we did not want to leave the impression that the 
society pleads with these people; on the contrary. Work is being performed 
better and better even though they are not present at the front they were as- 
signed to go to. But it is their duty to immediately reflect and understand 
that the society wants to help then. 


Socialist man is not a man of slogans and cliches but a man of revolutionary 
activity. It is the duty of their comrades, basic party and youth organiza- 
tions and their families to convince these specialists to go to the jobs that 
await them in Kukes. Finally, this situation is not unknown to the respective 
departments, who are well aware of the laws governing those who fail to report 
for work at designated places, but fail to implement these laws. Such a stand 
is even in contradiction with the party aktiv held recently with cadres from 
departments and central organs. In those places where laws are being imple- 
mented, improvements are evident. 


9976/12859 
CSO: 2100/46 
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BULGARIA POLITICAL 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH GHANA 
Sofia DURZHAVEN VESTNIK in Bulgarian 10 Apr 87 pp 8-15 


{Article: "Consular Convention Between the People’s Republic of Bulgaria and 
the Republic of Ghana", under the rubric “Ministries and Other Departments, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs’) 


[Text] (Ratified by the State Council of the People's Republic of Bulgaria in 
Decree No. 413 dated 6 February 1987, published in DURZHAVEN VESTNIK Wo. 12, 


1987. The ratification documents were exchanged in Accra on 9 March 1987. The 
convention comes into effect on 11 April 1987.) 


The State Council of the People's Republic of Bulgaria and the Provisional 
Council for the National Defence of the Republic of Ghana 


desirous of improving consular relations between the two countries in a spirit 
of mutual friendship and cooperation and based on the principles of sovereign 
equality and non-interference in internal affairs 


have resolved to conclude this convention and to this end have nominated as 
their representatives: 


the State Council of the People's Republic of Bulgaria: 
Kostadin Giaurov, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
the Provisional Council for the National Defense of the Republic of Ghana: 


Dr. Don Arthur, Secretary of the Supreme Council for the National Defense of 
the State Council for Economic Cooperation, 


who, after exchanging credentials, which were found to be proper and correct, 
agreed to the following: 


Chapter I 
Definitions 


Article 1 
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In this convention, the concepts mentioned below are defined as follows: 


a) “consular service": consulate general, consulate, vice-consulate or 
consular agency; 


b) "consular okrug": the region designated to the consular service for 
execution of consular duties; 


c) “head of consular service": the individual charged with acting in that 
capacity. 


d) "consular official": every individual, including the head of consular 
service, charged with executing consular duties. This phrase also includes an 
individual being trained in consular service; 


e) “employee in consular service": an individual who is not a consular 
official but perforgs in the consular service administrative, technical or 
other tasks in the service of the consulate; 


f) “member of consular service": consular official and employee of consular 
service; 


g) “consular premises": buildings or parts of buildings, including the 
residence of the head of consular service, as well as grounds belonging to 
then, which are used exclusively for consular purposes, irrespective of who 
owns them; 


h) “consular archive": all papers, documents, correspondence, books, seals, 
stamps, films, tapes, consular service registers, as well as code materials, 
filing cabinets and furniture intended for their preservation and safe- 


keeping; 


i) "ship of the sending country": every vessel or piece of equipment sailing 
under the flag of this country, with the exception of war ships; 


j) “aeronautic vessels of the sending country": every aeronautic vessel 
carrying distinctive flags of the despatching country, with the exception of 
war vessels. 


Chapter II 


Establishing A Consular Service and Advising of the Appointment of Members of 
the Consular Service 


Article 2 


1. The consular service may be established in the receiving country only with 
the agreement of this country. 


2. The seat of consular service, classification and consular okrug are 


determined by agreement between the sending and the receiving country. In 
case of disagreement on the number of employees in the consular service, the 
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question will be resolved by agreement between the sending and the receiving 
country. 


3. Only a citizen of the sending country say be a consular official. 
Article 3 


1. Before appointing the head of the consular service, the sending country 
must verify through diplogatic channels that the receiving country will 
recognize the respective individual as head of the consulate. 


2. The sendi: ‘atry transmits the consular credentials for the appointsent 
of the heza of consular service through diplomatic channels to the receiving 
country. The credentials should contain the first and last names of the head 
of consular service, his rank, the consular okrug in which he will fulfil his 
duties, and the seat of consular service. 


3. After receiving the consular credentials for the appointment of the head 
of consular service, the receiving country grants him executive power. 


4. The head of consular service may proceed to execute his consular duties 
after the receiving country has granted him exec ‘tive power. 


5. Before granting executive power, the receiving country gay permit the head 
of consular service to execute his duties on a provisional basis. 


6. After granting executive power or permission according to item 5 of this 
article, the receiving country will take all necessary steps to ensure that 
the head of consular service can execute his duties and enjoy the powers, 
facilities, privileges and immunities granted to him by this convention and by 
the laws of the receiving country. 


Article 4 


1. If for some reason the head of consular service is unable to exeoute his 
duties or if the position of head of consular service is vacant, the sending 
country may charge a consular official from this or another consular service 
in the receiving country or a member of the diplomatic staff of the diplomatic 
delegation in the receiving country to fulfil the duties of head of consular 
service. The sending country will notify the receiving country of this in 
advance through diplomatic channels. 


2. The individual charged temporarily with management of the consular service 
will enjoy the same powers, facilities, privileges and immunities as the head 
of consular service, in accordance with this convention. 

Article 5 


The sending country will notify the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
receiving country in writing of: 
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a) the appointment of members of the consular service, with the exception of 
the head of consular service, of their arrival, their final departure or 
discontinuation of their duties and of all other changes affecting their 
status during their activities in consular services; 


b) the arrival and final departure of family members of a member of consular 
service who reside with hia, as well as of cases where an individual becomes 
or ceases to be a family member; 


c) acceptance of work and dismissal from duty of an individual with permanent 
residence in the receiving country. 


Article 6 


1. The competent agencies of the receiving country provide gratis to members 
of the consular service proof of identity, in which their rank or duty is 
indicated. 


2. This regulation also apples to family members of the consular service who 
reside with his. 


Article 7 


The receiving country may at any time and without obligation to justify its 
decision notify the sending country that the head of consular service or any 
other consular official is undesirable or that an employee of consular service 
is unacceptable. The sending country is obliged to recall that individual or 
to suspend his duties in the consular service. If the sending country does 
not do this within a reasonable time-frame the receiving country has the power 
to refuse to recognize that individual as a consular official or employee of 
the consular service. 


Chapter III 


Facilities, Privileges and Immunities Of the Consulate and Members Of the 
Consular Service 


Article 8 


1. The receiving country guarantees the defense of the consular service and 
takes the necessary steps to enable members of the consular service toexecute 
their official duties and enjoy the powers, facilities, privileges and 
immunities provided for in this convention. 


2. The receiving country treats members of the consular service with respect 
and takes the necessary steps to prevent any disturbance of the peace or 
encroachment upon the dignity of the consular service or upon the residences 
of consular officials. 


Article 9 
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1. The national emblem and the aame of the consular service, in the language 
of the sending and the receiving country, gay be erected on the building of 
the consular service. 


2. The state flag of the sending country may be raised on the building of the 
consular service and on the residence of the head of consular service. 


3. The state flag of the sending country may be placed on the official 
vehicles of the head of consular service when he uses them personally. 


Article 10 


1. In keeping with the laws of the receiving country, the sending country is 


entitled to acquire property or to rent lands, buildings or parts of buildings 
for the consulate or for residences of consular officials and employees of the 


consular service, if they are not citizens of the receiving country or donot 
have permanent residence in this country, and tocomplete the necessary 
construction and amenities in accordance with the laws of the receiving 
country. 


2. If necessary, the receiving country will render aid and assistance to the 
sending country to realize the rights mentioned in this article. 


Article 11 


1. The consular premises are inviolable. The agencies of the receiving 
country may not enter these premises without the agreement of the head of 
consular service, the head of the diplomatic delegation of the sending country 
or an individual designated by one of then. 


2. The regulations of item 1 of this article also concern the residences of 
members of the consular service if the same are not citizens of the receiving 
country or do not have permanent residence in this country. 


3. In case of fire or other elemental calamity on consular presises 
threatening the life of citizens or property of the receiving country that are 
in the immediate vicinity of consular premises, such agreement will be given 


as soon as possible. 


Article 12 


Consular archives are inviolable at all times and irrespective of the place 
where they are situated. 


Article 13 


1. The consular service is entitled to communicate with the government, 
Giplomatic delegations and other consular services of the sending country 
irrespective of where they are situated. To this end the consular service may 
use all normal means of communication, code, diplomatic or consular courriers, 
diplomatic or consular mail. For the use of norgal means of communication 
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with respect to consular servi.ves the same tariffs apply that apply to the 
Giplomatic delegation. 


The consular service gay install and use a radio transmitter only with the 
agreement of the receiving country. 


2. Consular correspondence of the consular service, irrespective of the means 
of communication used, and consular gail bearing visible external marks that 
indicate its official character are inviolable and gay not be detained and 
opened by agencies of the receiving country. 


3. Consular courriers of the sending country enjoy the same powers, 
privileges and igamunities as diplomatic courriers in the territory of the 
receiving country. 


4. Consular mail may be entrusted to the captain of a boat or the commander 
of an aeronautical vessel. The captain or commander must obtain an official 
document indicating the number of packets in the mail, but he is not 
considered a consular courier. A consular official may receive consular mail 
directly and without hindrance from the commander of an aeronautical vessel or 
the captain of a ship, as well as deliver it to then. 


Article 14 


A consular official enjoys personal inviolability. An employee of the 
consular service also enjoys personal inviolability if he is not a citizen of 
the receiving country or does not have permanent residence in that country. 
They may not be arrested or detained in any manner. 


Article 15 


1. A consular official and his family members, if they are not citizens of 
the receiving country or do not have permanent residence in that country, 
enjoy immunity from jurisdiction in the receiving country except for civil 
suits relating to: 


a) personal real estate situated in the receiving country, unless it is owned 
in the name of the sending country for consular purposes; 


b) inheritance, when the individual is the exeoutor of a will, the guardian 
of an inheritance, an heir or legatee as a private individual and not in the 
name of the sending country; 


c) contracts that he has entered into in which he neither directly nor 
indirectly accepted an obligation in his capacity of representative of the 


sending country; 


4) third-party damages caused in the receiving country by a car or other 
vehicle. 


2. With respect to individuals indicated in item 1 of this article, no 
executive measures may be taken except in the cases stipulated in points a), 
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b), c), and d), and then only on condition that these seasures do not violate 
the inviolability of the individuals and their residences. 


3. Family members of members of the consular service, if they reside with hia 
and are not citizens of the receiving country or do not have permanent 
residence in the receiving country, enjoy immunity from the jurisdiction of 
the receiving country and individual inviolability, as do members of the 
consular service, and measures of compulsion will not be executed against 
thes. 


4. The sending country may reject igamunity from jurisdiction in the receiving 
country for members of the consular service, as well as members of their 
families. In all cases, the rejection must be made in writing. Rejection 
of immunity from jurisdiction of the receiving country does not sean rejection 
of immunity with respect to execution of a decision, for which a separate 


rejection is required. 


5. If an individual who enjoys igamunity from the jurisdiction of the 
receiving country in accordance with this article brings a suit, he gay not 
invoke this immunity in connection with a sounter-suit directly connected to 
the initial suit. 


Article 16 


1. The consular official and employee of consular service, if they are not 
citizens of the receiving country or do not have permanent residence in ths 
receiving country, are not obliged to give evidence, and measures of 
compulsion may not be executed against them in such case that they refuse to 
give evidence. 


2. An employee of the consvlar service who is a citizen of the receiving 
country or has permanent residence in the receiving country may refuse to give 
evidence connected with his official work. 


3. The regulations of this article apply respectively to family members of 
members of the consular service who reside with them, if they are not citizens 
of the receiving country or do not have permanent residence in the receiving 


country. 
Article 17 


1. The consular official is exempt from all compulsory duties and military 
service in the receiving country. 


2. The regulations of item 1 of this article also apply to employees of the 
consular service and members of their families, if they reside with them and 
are not citizens of the receiving country or do not have permanent residence 


in the receiving country. 


Article 18 
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1. The consular official is exempt from all obligations stipulated in the 
laws of the receiving country for registration of foreign citizens and receipt 
of permission to stay. 


2. Item 1 of this article also applies with respect to employees of the 
consular service and family seagbers of seagbers of the consular service, if 
they reside with them and are not citizens of the receiving country or if they 
do not have permanent residence in the receiving country. 


Article 19 


The receiving country guarantees members of the consular service and sembers 
of their family who reside with them freedom of sovement and travel in its 
territory, with the exception of regions where entry is forbidden or 
restricted in consideration of national security. 


Article 20 


1. The sending country is exempt from from all taxes and tariffs in the 
receiving country: 


a) for land, building or parts of buildings used exclusively for consular 
purposes, including residences of members of the consular service if the 
indicated real estate is the property of the sending country or is rented in 
its name; 


b) for contracts and documents relating to acquisition of this real estate, 
if the sending country uses them exclusively for consular purposes. 


2. Regulations of item 1! of this article do not apply to payment for 
services. 


Article 21 


The sending country is exempt from payment of all taxes and tariffs in the 
receiving country for gwovables that belong to the sending country or are 
situation in its possession if their use is intended for consular purposes. 
This also applies to acquisition of such property. 


Article 22 


The consular official or employee of the consular service, if he is not a 
citizen of the receiving country or does not have permanent residence in this 
country, is exempt from payment of taxes and tariffs in the receiving country 
on his income. 


Article 23 


1. The consular official or employee of the consular service, as well as 
menbers of their families who reside with them, if they are not citizens of 
the receiving country and do not have permanent residence in that country, are 
exempt from all state and local taxes and tariffs. 














2. Regulations of ites 1 of this article do not apply to: 
a) direct taxes, usually included in the price of goods and services; 


b) taxes and tariffs on personal movable property situated in the territory 
of the receiving country, except for cases as in Article 15, item ! a); 


c) taxes on inheritance or taxes on transfer of ownership that are stipulated 
in the receiving country; 


4) taxes and tariffs on personal income that is earned in the receiving 
country; 


e) legal, administrative and other taxes if the regulations in Article 19 of 
this convention sake no provision for exemption; 


f) taxes and tariffs on services. 
Article 24 


1. All articles, including motorized vehicles, imported for official use by 
the consular service, are exempt from duties and taxes paid in connection with 
or on the basis of igport, as well as articles iaported for official use by 
the diplomatic delegation of the sending country. 


2. The consular official and sembers of sis family are exempt from custogs 
control. 


3. The consular official and employee of the consular service, as well as 
meabers of their families who reside with them and are not citizens of the 
receiving country or do not have perganent residence in that country, are 
exempt from custogs duties and taxes that are paid in connection with or on 
the basis of import of their luggage and other articles intended for personal 
use; this also applies to appropriate staff categories of the diplomatic 
Gelegation of the sending country. 


4. In item 3 of this article the phrase “appropriate staff categories of the 
diplomatic delegation” means seambers of the diplomatic staff if they are 
consular officials and members of the administrative and technical staff, if 
they are employees of the consular service. 


Article 25 


In case of death of a member of the consular service or of a seaber of his 
family who has resided with his, the receiving country: 


a) permits the export of movables left by the deceased individual, with the 


exception of property acquired in the receiving country, the export of which 
is forbidden at the time of this individual's death; 


b) does not collect taxes on inheritance, nor taxes on the transfer of right 
of ownership on sovables situated in the receiving country solely in 
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connection with the deceased individual's stay in this country as a seuber of 
the consular service or as a member of his fasily. 


Article 26 


Individuals enjoying facilities, privileges and igm@unities in accordance with 
this convention are obliged, without prejudice to these facilities, to 
abide by the laws of the receiving country, including laws governing traffic 
and insurance of gsotorized vehicles. 


Article 27 


The consular service gay collect taxes for its consular activity in the 
territory of the receiving country. These taxes are exempt from all taxes and 
tariffs in the receiving country. 


Chapter IV 
Consular Duties 


Article 28 


1. The consular official defends the powers and interests of the sending 
country and its physical and juridical persons. 


2. The consular official cooperates in the development of trade, econosic, 
touristic, cultural and scientific ties between the sending and the receiving 
country and in the development of friendly relations between thes. 


Article 29 


1. The consular official has the power in the consular okrug to exercise the 
duties indicated in this convention, as well as other consular duties, unless 
they contradict the laws of the receiving country or the receiving country has 


not agreed to then. 


<. In the execution of his duties, the consular official gay seek out in 
writing or verbally: 


a) competent local agencies in the consular okrug and representatives of 
central agencies; 


b) competent central agencies of the receiving country, if this is permitted 
by the laws or customs of the receiving country; 


3. The consular official may also, with the agreement of the receiving 
country, exeoute consular duties outside the consular okrug. 


Article 30 


1. The consular official has the power: 
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a) to accept applications relating to citizenship; 


b) to keep an account of citizens of the sending country who are temporarily 
or permanently living in the consular okrug; 


c) to register births and death of citizens of the sending country; 


d) to accept applications relating to family relations of citizens of the 
sending country; 


e) to officiate at a wedding in accordance with the laws of the sending 
country, if both parties to the marriage arc citizens of that country. 


2. The consular official will inform the competent agencies in the receiving 
country of births, marriages, and deaths of citizens of the sending country 


registered in the consular services, if this is required of legal regulations 
in the receiving country. 


Article 31 
The consular official has the power: 


a) to legalize documents issued by agencies of the sending and the receiving 
country, as well as to make copies and extracts of them; 


ec) to certify signatures of citizens of the sending country on documents 
whose content is not insulting to the receiving country. 


Article .32 
The consular official has the power: 
a) to translate documents and certify the accuracy of the translations; 


b) to accept declarations or issue certificates required by the laws of the 
sending or the receiving country; 


c) to draft statements and exercise all types of consular duties compatible 
with the laws of the receiving country; 


d) to execute formalities relating to every compulsory duty, including 
military obligations of citizens of the sending country; 


e) to issue certificates of origin and other similar documents that have to 
be submitted in the receiving country. 


Article 33 


The consular official, in keeping with the laws of the sending country, has 
the power to draft in notarial form: 
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a) statements and contracts agreed to between citizens of the sending 
country, as well as unilateral statements of these citizens, in as far as 
these statements and contracts do not relate to the creation, transfer or 
suspension of rights to real estate situated in the receiving country; 


b) wills of citizens of the sending country that he may also safeguard; 


c) statements and contracts relating exclusively to property situated in the 
sending country or to questions of arrangement there, irrespective of the 


citizenship of the parties. 


Article 34 


Documents, copies, translations and extracts of these, drawn up or certified 
by the consular official, have the same validity and force of evidence in the 
receiving country as they would have if they were drawn up, translated or 
certified by competent agencies of the receiving country. Agencies of the 
receiving country recognize these documents only if they do not contradict its 
laws. 


Article 35 
The consular official has the power: 


a) to issue, modify, extend or withdraw passports or other travel documents 
of citizens of the sending country; 


b) to issue entry and transit visas for the sending country. 


Article 36 


1. The competent agencies of the receiving country will notify the consular 
service in writing when it becomes necessary to arrange guardianship or 
trusteeship for a citizen of the sending country who is a minor or is not ina 
position to complete legal procedures. 


2. The consular official, in keeping with the laws of the sending country, 
has the power to appoint guardians and trustees for citizens of the sending 
country, if this is permitted by the laws of the receiving country, as well as 


to suggest an appropriate individual as guardian or trustee. 


Article 37 


The consular official has the power to serve citizens of the sending country 
with legal and other documents. 


Article 38 


The consular official has the power in keeping with the laws of the receiving 
country to represent citizens and juridical personss of the sending country 
before courts of law and other agencies of the receiving country, to undertake 
appropriate steps to guarantee their legal defence when due to absence or 
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whatever other reason, they are not in a position to undertake the defence of 
their own rights and interests in due time. 


Article 39 


1. The consular official has the power to be in touch with every citizen of 
the sending country in the consular okrug, to visit and advise him, to render 
him the necessary cooperation in his relations with the legal and 
administrative agencies of the receiving country, as well as in suits heard by 
these agencies, including procurement of a lawyer and translator. 


2. Citizens of the sending country have the right to be in touch with 
consular officials and to visit then. 


3. The receiving country will not restrict in any way the access of citizens 
of the sending country to the consular service. 


Article 40 


1. The competent agencies of the receiving country will advise the consular 
service of the sending country immediately, and no later than three working 
days, of the detainment or imprisonment, in whatever other manner, of citizens 
of the sending country, giving the reasons that led to this step. 


2. The consular official has the power to get in touch with and visit a 
citizen detained or imprisoned in another manner, and to talk with him in the 
language of the sending country no later than 5 days from the date of 
notification of detainment or imprisonment of this citizen in any other 
manner. Within the same period, the competent agencies of the receiving 
country must deliver to the consular service every communication issued by 
such a citizen intended for the consular official. 


3. The consular official has the power to visit and talk in the language of 
the sending country with a citizen of the sending country who is serving a 
sentence of imprisonment in the receiving country. 


4, Visits are permitted within the time-frames established in the laws of the 
receiving country, but no later than one week from their request. 


5. The consular official has the power to deliver to a citizen of the sending 
country, with respect to whom the regulations of this article apply, food 
parcels, clothes, medicaments, and books in a quantity and within time periods 
set out in the laws of the receiving country. 


6. If a criminal action is being prepared against a citizen of the sending 
country, the competent agencies of the receiving country will notify the 
consular official of the accusation. The latter may attend the hearing of the 
case. 


7. The competent agencies of the receiving country will immediately acquaint 
a citizen of the sending country who is detained or imprisoned in any other 
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manner or is serving a sentence of igpr’*=)':w" .\ the receiving country with 
the regulations of this article. 


8. The rights set out in items 3, 4, and5i ii: wurticle are exercised in 
keeping with the laws of the receiving cov‘  — -ovided that they are not 
annulled by these laws. 


Article 41 


The consular official has the power to accept into safekeeping sums of money, 
documents and articles delivered by or for citizens of the sending country 
unless this contradicts the laws of the receiving country. 


Article 42 


1. The competent agencies of the receiving country will notify the consular 
service of the death of a citizen of the sending country within the shortest 
possible time and deliver all known information about hereditary property, 
heirs, legatees and the existence of a will, as well as discovery of 
inheritance in the receiving country when the heir or legatee is a citizen of 
the sending country. 


2. The consular official may represent citizens of the sending country before 
agencies of the receiving country in keeping with its laws on inheritance 
procedures, without being empowered to do so, if these citizens are not in a 
position to defend their rights and interests in due time due to absence or 
other valid reasons. 


3. The consular official in whose region the inheritance is situated, has the 
power: 


a) to require the competent agencies of the receiving country to take steps 
provided for by the laws of that country to take an inventory, safeguard and 
administer the inherited property; 


b) To attend in person or through an appointed individual when the inventory 
of the inherited property is drawn up and a seal affixed to the list, and to 


follow the course of the procedure that is begun for this purpose. 


4. If after completion of the procedure of inheritance in the territory of 
one of the countries party to this convention the movable inherited property 
or sums of money received from the sale of movable property or real estate are 
subject to delivery to heirs or legatees residing in the territory of the 
other country party to this convention, and they are unable to receive the 
inheritance personally or through their representatives, the inherited 
property or sums of money received from their sale are delivered to the 
consular official in as much as the laws of the receiving country allow this. 


5. The property or sum of money from the sale, indicated in item 4 of this 
article, must be delivered to the consu’ar official after payment or security 
of duties on inheritance, which have ‘en claimed in the respective time- 
frames in keeping with the laws the receiving country, and export 
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restrictions and the respective currency regulations of the receiving country 
must be observed. 


6. If a citizen of the sending country, who does not have permanent residence 
in the receiving country, dies in this country while travelling, the articles 
brought with him, with the exception of those that were acquired in the 
receiving country and, at the time of death, were under ban of export, are 
delivered to the consular official without formalities. 


Article 43 


The consular official has the power to render any type of aid to ships of the 
sending country, as well as to the crew of these ships that are situated in 
the territorial or domestic waters of the receiving country. He may take any 
type of step to apply the laws of the sending country with respect to 
shipping. To this end, he may visit the ships of the sending country and may 
be visited by the captain and crew of these ships in keeping with the existing 
legal regulations in the port of the receiving country. 


Article 44 


Without impairing the powers of agencies of the receiving country, the 
consular official has the power: 


a) to question the captain or member of the crew of the boat of the sending 
country, to examine, to take and certify ship's documents, to take statements 
concerning the ship's voyage and to take other actions that are intended to 
facilitate the arrival, stay and departure of the boat; 


b) to resolve any type of argument between the captain and other members of 
the crew, including arguments concerning labor contracts and conditions; 


c) to take action connected with labor appointments or the dismissal of the 
captain or other crew member; 


d) to take any type of step to ensure hospitalization and repatriation of the 
captain or crew member; 


e) to accept, compile or sign any type of application and other document 
concerning the voyage, provided for by the laws of the sending country; 


f) to receive announcements and certificates of death drawn up by the captain 
on board ship, as well as wills rece:\ved during the journey; 


g) to render assistance to the captain or crew member when they make contact 
with courts of law or other competent agencies of the receiving country; 


h) to draw up statements of naval protest according to statements of the 
ship's captain of the sending country. 


Article 45 
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1. When courts of law or other competent agencies of the receiving country 
intend to take measures of compulsion or begin official proceedings on board a 
ship of the sending country that is situated in the territorial or domestic 
waters of the receiving country, these agencies must notify the respective 
consular official of this. This notification will be made before beginning 
the proceedings so that the consular official may attend. If the consular 
official or his representative are prevented from attending these proceedings, 
at his request the competent agencies of the receiving country will deliver 
him complete information of the conducted proceedings. 


2. The regulations of item 1 of this article also apply to cases where the 
competent agencies of the port region are obliged to question the captain, a 
crew member or passenger of the ship of the sending country on shore. 


3. The legal or other competent agencies of the receiving country, except at 
the request of the captain of the ship or the consular official, do not have 
the power to interfere in internal affairs on questions affecting 
relationships between crew members, labor relations, discipline and other 
questions of internal order unless the peace, safety and laws of the receiving 
country are disturbed. 


4. The regulations of items 1 and 2 of this article do not apply with 
respect to es*‘ablished customs, passport, health and port control of the 
maritime administration, nor when there is any question of saving a life at 
sea, preventing pollution of maritime water or other actions taken at the 
request of or with the consent of the ship's captain. 


Article 46 


1. If a ship of the sending country sinks, runs aground, is cast ashore or 
suffers any other disaster in the territorial or domestic waters of the 
receiving country, or if whatever article belonging to this ship or 
representing part of its cargo, or article belonging to the sending country or 
to a citizen of this country, representing part of the cargo of whatever 
damaged ship is found in the receiving country, the competent agencies of this 
country will immediately notify the consular official of the sending country 
of this. They will also notify the consular official of steps taken to save 
the people, cargo and other property situated on the ship, as well as articles 
belonging to the ship or representing part of its cargo that have become 
separated from the ship. 


2. The consular official may render any type of assistance toa ship that 
has suffered disaster, to its crew members and its passengers. To this end, 
he may turn for cooperation to the competent agencies of the receiving 
country. They are bound to render him the necessary assistance in steps taken 


by hin. 


3. In the absence of the owner or other individual authorized by him, the 
consular official is considered authorized to take the same steps that the 
owner himself would be able to take with respect to: 
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a) a ship of the sending country, its cargo or whatever article belonging to 
this ship or representing a part of its cargo that has become separated from 
the ship, or 


b) cargo or whatever article that represents a part of the cargo of a damaged 
ship, which cargo or article belongs to the sending country or its citizen and 
is found in the territorial or domestic waters of the receiving country or 
delivered to the port of this country. 


4. Customs duties will not be collected in the territory of the receiving 
country for a damaged boat and its cargo provided that it was not intended for 
use in this country. 


Article 47 


The regulations of articles 43, 44, 45 and 46 of this convention also apply 
with respect to aeronautical vehicles of the sending country. 


Chapter V 
General and Concluding Regulations 


Article 48 


1. The regulations of this convention also apply to consular services in 
diplomatic delegations. 


2. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the receiving country will be notified 
of the names of members of the diplomatic delegation who execute consular 


duties. 


3. Members of the diplomatic delegation indicated in item 2 of this article 
will continue to enjoy the privileges and immunities granted to them by force 
of their diplomatic status. 


Article 49 


1. This convention is subject to ratification and will enter into force 30 
days after the exchange of ratification documents, which will take place in 


Accra. 


2. The convention is concluded for an indefinite period. Each of the 
countries party to the oonvention may suspend its operation with notice in 
writing 6 months before the date of suspension. 


Drawn up in Accra on 28 August 1986 in two original copies, each in Bulgarian 
and English, with both texts having equal force. 


For the State Council of the People's Republic of Bulgaria: Kostadin Giaurov. 


For the Provisional Council for the National Defense of the Republic of Gnana: 
Dr. Don Arthur. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA POLITICAL 


SOCIAL PARASITISM DEFINED, ANALYZED 
Prague SVOBODNE SLOVO in Czech 10 Mar 87 p 3 
{Article by Vaclav Mandak, CSc: "Parasitism"] 


[Text] "I would like to know where the line is between a morally wrong 
parasitic way of life and the criminal act of parasitism. What is the maximum 
sentence for parasitism?" (Reader's question) 


A parasitic way of life can have many faces and different intensities and 

thus, there are various punishments. It is a matter of material acts (thefts, 
embezzlements, frauds, etc.), various types of economic criminal acts (specula- 
tions, illegal enterprising), etc. Extensive cases of corruption, bribery, etc. 
can also be included. All these acts have in common the fact that the criminals 
are living off of society or individuals. However, none of the above by itself 
is considered the criminal act of parasitism, even though it is often a sign of 
a parasitic way of life. 


Parasitism, as a special criminal act can be judged as a criminal offense or a 
miedemeanor. The criminal offense of prrasitism is committed when both of the 
following are true: (a) a person is cortinuously avoiding honest work and (b) 
a person is letting someone else support him or is making a living in a dis- 
honest way. In case of a misdemeanor, it is not necessary for the person to 
avoid honest work, it is enough if he is making a living, even supplementing 
it in a dishonest way. Therefore, the misdemeanor in parasitism is basically 
the second half of the definition of the criminal offense of parasitism. It is 
punishable by law, particularly in those cases where the a-social individuals 
are possibly even working a regular job (therefore not avoiding work) but mak- 
ing a living in a way contradicting the principles of socialist society. 


In the CSSR, 5,000 to 6,000 persons annually are convicted of parasitism. 
Often it is a case of a repeated crime (recidiva). The repeaters make up 70 
to 80 percent of the total. For men and women, parasitism is among the top 
ten criminal offenses. For men, parasitism holds the tenth spot and for women 
the second spot. In men, parasitism occurs more often around middle age or 
older and in women it is the opposite. Among the young criminal offenders 
(girls 15 to 18 years of age) parasitism makes up almost a third of all the 


offenses. 














What forms of the parasitic way of life are most commonly punished? There are 
many types of behavior with one common aim: to find a dishonest way of sup- 
porting oneself without working, i.e., living off of someone else's work. 


Letting someone support you, i.e., directly profiting from someone else's 

work, is one of the basic forms of parasitism. Often it is the case of obvious 
or concealed prostitution. Under the term prostitution we understand the en- 
gagement in extramarital intercourse or other ways of satisfying sexual in- 
stincts (not only by a woman but also by a man) for a reward and while changing 
partners. In addition to prostitution, the law also punishes other accompanying 
types of behavior, such as procurement (those who either arrange, force or se- 
duce for prostitution or those who profit from the prostitution of others), 
threatening the morality and moral education of youth, and endangering someone 
by a veneral disease infection. 


The term “support” includes other definitions as well. It is not rare for 
young people who are capable of working, after they finish the mandatory edu- 
cation, to let their parents, grandparents or other friends support them; they 
are not working and refuse any work corresponding to their abilities and per- 
sonal capabilities. 


Another form is gambling (games with a financial profit in mind, totally or 
mostly relying on chance). Of course this includes begging in an open or con- 
cealed manner (for instance, the request for monetary or material support from 
acquaintance or strangers, finishing food and drink in snack bars, using the 
generosity of drunks etc.). As we have already mentioned, a dishonest means 

of support also includes other types of criminal activities, mainly material and 
speculation activities. 


Parasitism becomes 2 criminal offense when the individual also consistently 
avoids honest work. The type of work for which the citizen receives unreason- 
able reward or work which is otherwise useful but carried out illegally (more 
extensive illegal private manufacturing or other profit-making ventures) is 
not considered honest work. The point (a) is of course punished only when it 
occurs in connection with point (b). 


Those who do not have an obligation to work, such as retired individuals, 
invalids, someone who is duly preparing for his future occupational, those at 
home taking care of family and children or those who work periodically, doing 
work that is beneficial to the society, cannot be punished for parasitisn. 


The avoidance of work must be so intense that it can be considered as contin- 
uous. According to judicial experiences, this cannot be determined unanimously, 
all the circumstances of each case must be considered. It must always be 
avoidance of work for several months. Less time is sufficient only in case of 
repeat offenders, when the offender is assuming a type of life for which he has 
already been sentenced (for instance, returning back from jail). 


To commit a misdemeanor, one does not have to avoid work, it is enough if one 
makes a living in a dishonest way. 
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In conclusion, to answer the question about the sentence: For a criminal 
offense, the sentence can be up to three years in jail and it can be combined 
with other sentences (fines and movement restrictions). For a misdemeanor of 
course, the sentence is miider—vup to one year in jail or a fine up to KCS 
5000 or the charges can be dropped. The sentence can also be conditional, 
usually for first offenders with a less serious crime. 


12993/ 12859 
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HUNGARY POLITICAL 


OBSTACLES TO DOCUMENTARY FILMS, BOOK AVAILABILITY REPORTED 
‘Legend’ of Suppressed Documentaries 

Budapest FILM, SZINHAZ, MUZSIKA in Hungarian 31 Jan 87 pp 4-7 

(Interview with Sandor Sara, film director] 


(Excerpts) Director Sandor Sara is preparing a documentary film trilogy of 
the balladistically terse history encompassing immense suffering of the two 
century decline of the Szeklers deported to Bukovina. Similar to his earlier 
large-scale historical memoir montages, Pergotuz (Barrage), Neptanitok 
(People's Teachers], and Babolna he brings to life with the help of still 
extant memories and through the features and testimony of ordinary people the 
events of our recent past and historical heritage which until now had been 
misinterpreted or merely known “superficially.” This is simultaneously 4 
service and a sacrifice since the difficulties of the economic situation have 
forced, for nearly haif a decade, one of our national film industry's most 
significant film makers, Tizezer Nap [Ten Thousand Days), Apa (Father), Itelet 
(Judgment), Szinbad (Sinbad), Wines Ido [No Time], Tuzolto utca 25 (Fireman 
Street No. 25], the cameraman of Arvacska [Pansy], the director of Feldobott 
Ko (The Rock Thrown Up), Holnap Lesz Fe:sa (There'll Be Pheasant Tomorrow], 
and Wyolvan Huszar (Eighty Hussars)--to mention just a few--in front of the 
camera capturing “only” reality. Sandor Kurucz is the cinematographer of the 
current works he is directing. At the same time we should be pleased that our 
national past and present could be presented in the language of a film that is 
most popular and one that will reach the widest audience by someone who 
started out as a documentary film maker, understands creativity, and is an 


expert. 


As happened earlier, in the case of Barrage and Babolna, a 1 and 1/2 hour fila 
Plan slowly swells to six to eight hours after the history of the Second 
Hungarian Army and the State Farm of Babolna; the same is true of the history 
of the Szeklers of Bukovina. 


(Question] Did you study source materials before making the film? 


(Answer) In the 1970's Sandor Csoori and I already wanted to make a feature 
film about the "danger at Madefalv.” At the time, the plans for two of our 
screenplays were published in the TISZATAJ and ALFOLD journals. for that 





matter, an excellent book about this era, rich in documents, written by the 
historian Lajos Szadeczky (Kardoss) was published in 1908 titled "A 
Szekelyhatarorseg Megszervezese 1762-64" [The Organization Of The Szekler 
Border Guards 1762-64). For events closer to our lifetime we primarily rely 
on the memories of people who lived through the events. 


[Question] I understand that the reports were made with video technology and 
a minimal staff. 


(Answer) We were forced to do this by circumstances. We are only able to 
load the movie camera with ten to !i2 minutes worth of fila. When I start to 
talk with someone it takes three to four minutes before they become warmed up 
and involved. This introductory phase is “abandoned” in the editing roos. 
Very often, just as the story is about to reach its climax the assistant 
cameraman says “its time to reload.” <At this juncture, it is extremely 
difficult to continue the discussion at the same level of intensity, and in 
the end in the editing it seems disjointed. For this reason we started using 
a videocamera which can record up to 22 minutes of material at one time. This 
is a good length because any kind of story fits into it and after this amount 
of time a short break is welcome. The problem starts when we want to transfer 
these takes onto film. Unfortunately, because of technical difficulties the 
resulting film quality leaves something to be desired. 


(Question) I would think that there many other reasons why it may be 
difficult to make a documentary film today. It is not hard for us to see that 
the goal of our culture policy is to preserve the memory of those still 
remembering our recent past. If we look at the store windows of book stores 
we find a great deal of documentary literature. Within the film industry the 
making of historical documentary films has become a separate discipline. At 
the same time, the premieres of the works are permeated, virtually without 
exception, by "a fishy smell,” and the accessible portions are surrounded by 
the “legend” of the scenes “left in the box.” 


(Answer) This duality truly does exist. For example, to this day Barrage has 
not been shown in its entirety. Portions of it were broadcast on television 
under the title of Kronika (Chronicle). In the end the showings are abruptly 
ended. But these problems arise with every documentary film. I still have a 
letter I received from the former director of the News and Documentary Film 
Studio before starting work on the film Ciganyok (Gypsies) (1962). It went 
something like this: "I will either accept or reject the screenplay for the 
film Gypsies after the movie has been completed.” This is simply nonsense. 
Despite this, these films must be made. Even if they may only be shown at a 
later date. Human life is varied, and there are still some taboo subjects 
about which eye witnesses will not be able to testify later. We are unable to 
wait for the time when a problem loses its venomous tooth. 


Library Denies Book's Existence 
Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 12 Dec 86 p 6 


(Text) In response to our readers' queries we reported on books, articles, 
and studies dealing with the Battle of Voronezh in the 21 November issue of 
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our paper. Among these we mentioned a book titled Pergotuz, “Kronikaa éd. 
magyar hadsereg pusztulasarol” (Barrage: Chronicle of the destruction of the 
Second Hungarian Army). Now, Laszlo Dobos, one of our readers in Budapest 
requests further information because as he writes, “...I was informed by the 
National Szechenyi Library that this work does not exist.” 


We are glad to satisfy his request. The book does exist. It was published in 
1983, in Budapest by RTV-Minerva and is 400 pages long. The ISBN number is 963 
223 275 5. 


We hope that on the basis of this information the Stechenyi Library will also 
be able to locate the book. 


9956 
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POLAND POLITICAL 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MINISTERS INSPECTOR TOURS KRAKOW 
Looks at Small Business Situation 
Krakow GAZETA KRAKOWSKA in Polish 15 Apr 8” ppl, 4 


[Article by (zur): “Brigadier Gemeral Edward Drzazga Meets with the Leadership 
of the Krakow ZSL and SD Committees and the presidium of the Environmental 
Protection Council”) 


[Text] (Own information) The chief inspector of the Council of Ministers 
Bureau, Brigadier General Edward Drzazga, and Krakow Mayor Tadeusz Sailwa 
visited the Krakow Municipal ZSL Committee. The Krakow ZSL organization has 
11,300 members in more than 500 circles. ZSL members are present in all 
districts and communities of our province. During the conversations, interest 
was expressed in the rural supply of plant protection agents and fertilizers. 
Rural inhabitants still have poor access to education and cultural 
establishmeats. The water supply has improved but in many villages, it is 
still provided by cistern trucks. The chairman of the Krakow ZSL Committee, 
Stanislaw Mazur, also conveyed the ZSL's opinion about the construction of 
hospitals and other health care facilities in our province. 


Brigadier General Drzazga then met with the Krakow Municipal SD Committee with 
ite chair@an, Professor Jan Janowaski, and a member of the SD Central 
Committee, Stanislaw Pilniakowski. They discussed the growth of small 
businesses in our province. They praised the government's policy of grant‘ng 
permits and credits to emell businesses. However, the supply situation and 
the current system of tax deductions was not seen in such a favorable light. 
It wae aleo stated that cooperatives are getting less involved in service 


businesses and prefer production. 


The chief inspector also visited several crafts plants. 


For many years now, the close cooperation between Krekow's academic community 
and the city government has had specific results. Now, water, air and soil 
protection receive 7 times more investment than in the 1970's and many of the 
solutions used in environmental protection are quite exemplary. A great 











contribution has been made by the Environmental Protection Council whose 
members and presidium met yesterday at City Hall with Brigadier general Edward 
Drzazga, inspector for the Council of Ministers Bureau. Professors Wladyslaw 
Grodzinski, Andrzej Manecki and Artur Wieczysty informed the general about the 
actual condition of Krakow's water, air and soil. Thanks to new investments 
and modernization, water and soil protection have improved substantially in 
the last few years. Actions taken to protect air quality have also arrested 
the degradation of the environment. However, other areas of the economy pay 
the costs for environmental protection. 


General Drzazga stressed that even if such decisions are difficult, they must 
be taken by the city authorities because they do encourage more harmonious 
development of the city beneath Wawel Castle. Mayor Tadeusz Salwa and Vice- 
Mayor Marek Paszucha participated in this meeting. 


Inspects Lenin Steel Mill 
Krakow GAZETA KRAKOWSKA in Polish 16 Apr 87 ppl, 2 


[Unattributed article: “Brigadier General Edward Drzazga Visits the Lenin 
Steel Mill”] 


[Text] Yesterday, as part of his inspection of Krakow Province, Brigadier 
General Edward Drzazga, director of the Council of Ministers Bureau's Regional 
Inspectorate, visited the Lenin Steel Mills with Vice-Mayor of Krakow Janusz 


Jakubowski. 


During the meeting with the plant's management and sociopolitical leadership, 
Chief Director Eugeniusz Pustowska presented the results of an efficiency 
program that has saved billions of zlotys as well as actions taken on behalf 
of the workers and enterprises to reduce the mill's environmental impact. 


After the meeting, Brigadier General Drzazga visited a sheet metal rolling 
mill where he talked with workers at their jobs and took special interest in 
their working conditions and living conditions. He also learned about the 
operation of a waste water final treatment plant. 


In the company of the Lenin Steel Mill's directors, he then visited several of 
the sites of the mill's intensified construction of housing for its employees. 
The visit to the Lenin Steel Mills concluded with a meeting with retired 
steelworkers at the “center for the care of retired workers” at the Nowa Huta 


House of Culture. 


General E. Drzazga was impressed by not only the effort of metallurgical work 
and its technology but also by the magnitude of actions taken by the Lenin 


Steel Mills on behalf of its employees and the city of Krakow. 


12261 
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INTRABLOC MILITARY 


WARSAW PACT NAVAL VESSEL DESIGNATIONS EXPLAINED 
Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK in German No 4, Apr 87 pp 250-255 
{Article by Siegfried Breyer: "On the Coding of Warsaw Pact Naval Vessels") 


[Text] One particular characteristic of communist states is the strict 
secrecy surrounding their military strength. In principle, there are no 
announcements or information on the level of armaments or on armament plans-- 
viewed as entirely natural in the states of the Western world--aside from bits 
of information, provided in fragments and generally for the sake of 
expediency. This is especially true of the naval forces of these states. 
Although large units and a numter of medium-sized units of the Soviet naval 
forces have displayed their names openly since around the beginning of the 
1970s, these nevertheless only become known in the Western world when the 
ships come close enough to be seen. Basically, the names of ships are only 
spelled out clearly by the USSR and its allies once the ships are put into 
service thus making it necessary to file reports on them, mostly for topical 
reasons. However, such reports relate primarily to party and intra-military 
events, such as the projected fulfillment of certain planning targets, the 
self-imposition of goals, the achievement of records and occasionally trips 
abroad. And even if larger craft display their names, those of smaller units 
are not to be found. The only thing that they show are their "pennant 
numbers," as they are known in the West. However, these numbers do not appear 
on Soviet submarines; they were displayed openly on the tower up until the 
beginning of the 1970s. 


This situation forces the Western navies, and in particular those of NATO, to 
search for the means and opportunities to distinguish between, describe and 
report on the various types and classes. The most expedient means that has 
emerged was a code system, the basic idea of which can be traced back to 
practical applications in the U.S. armed forces. The United States gained 
experience in this area as early as during the Second World War, although the 
application involved identifying aircraft instead of naval vessels. At the 
time, there was only fragmentary knowledge of the names of Japanese military 
aircraft, so that it seemed expedient for reconnaissance and reporting 
purposes to introduce a standardized "linguistic rule" for the individual 
airplane types, which ultimately proved to be useful. A system drawn up 
immediately after the war for the Soviet Navy and the naval forces of other 
communist countries made use of two basic elements: the so-called "type 
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designator" and the name given to a certain class. The NATO system that 
emerged from this included the "NATO type designator" and the "NATO class code 
name." 


The "NATO Type Designator" 


This term indicates a type designator consisting of several--at least three-- 
letters. The first letter here has special meaning insofar as it stands for 
the type of ship. It is not possible for this article to provide an 
exhaustive treatment of this NATO type designator; the system is in too much 
of a flux and is being altered too frequently. For this reason, we will 
content ourselves with explaining the basic symbol found in the first letter, 
the basic type designator: 


A = Auxiliary ships 

B = Battleships, battle cruisers, applied by analogy to small armored 
carriers, such as monitors 
Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Frigates, corvettes 

Landing ships, landing vessels 
Mine warfare vessels 

Patrol craft 

Aircraft carriers 

Submarines 

Yard craft 


—auwmvEerwon 
nnnenwnennwnew 


The NATO Class Code System 


From the outset, NATO has attempted wherever possible to designate Soviet 
naval vessel classes according to the name of their lead ship or, as a second 
option, according to the name of another ship, such as the first one sighted. 
However, this was (and still is) possible only with a very small number of 
Classes, such as with the cruisers of the SVERDLOV class and the destroyers of 
the SKORYY class. These names became known through dockings in foreign ports. 
But the new series put into production beginning in the mid-1950s--such as the 
destroyers and frigates turned out in rapid succession and the submarines 
produced immediately after the war--revived the whole problem once again. It 
was initially impossible to determine the name of any of these ships, and so 
it became necessary to assign to them a reference name through which 
differentiation could be made. The basis for this reference name was the 
assignment of a code name to new classes. 


Initially, geography was often used in designating surface craft: The 
destroyers, frigates and arnti-sub craft that came into service were named for 
islands (Kotlin) and cities (Tallinn, Riga, Kronstadt). A different system 
was adopted for submarines: the letters of the alphabet were used, beginning 
with "Ww", "Q" and "Z." Minesweepers were given alphanumeric code 
designations, beginning with a "T" (the first letter in the Russian word 
"Tral'shchik," minesweeper), thus, "T-301," "T-43" and "T-58" [Endnote 1]. A 
similar method was used for torpedo patrol boats; its alphanumeric designation 
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began with a "P"--derived from “patrol boat"--followed by a succession of even 
Arabic numbers, thus "P-4," "P-6," "P-8" and "P-10." 


There was a change in this system in the late 1950s through the early 19€0s. 
From that point on, Russian rivers and Russian first names--the latter often 
in their popular intimate forms--were used, while at about the same time a 
move was made away from the alphanumeric designations. Examples of this are 
the supply tenders of the ATREK and DON classes, the guided-missile patrol 
boats of the KOMAR and OSA classes, the minesweepers of the SASHA and VANYA 
Classes and finally the frigates of the PETYA and MIRKA classes. 


The intensified introduction in the 1960s of new cruiser- and destroyer-sized 
main battle craft initially resulted in derivations from the KOTLIN destroyer; 
thus, their class code names all began with "K." This setup has to this day 
remained a unique one, but for reasons that will be discussed later is no 
longer practiced. 


Starting in the early 1970s, submarines were no longer designated by the 
letter assigned to them, but instead with their respective NATO letters. 
Thus, the earlier "W" class became the WHISKEY class, the "Z" class became the 
ZULU class, the "F" class became the FOXTROT class, etc. 


Since the end of the 1970s, NATO has been taking a different course in 
encoding the names of new ship types. For large and medium-sized ship classes 
in particular, NATO assumes that the names of its craft will become known in 
due time. Until then, it assigns an interim designation; the first element of 
this code provides information on the fleet area in which a new class first 
aopears, followed by the type of craft, and then a numter assigned 
sequentially. The following designations apply: 


BAL = Baltic Fleet 
BLK = Black Sea Fleet 
NOR = Northern Fleet 
PAC = Pacific Fleet 


There are only three designations for the type of craft: 


COM = Combatants 
SUB = Submarines 
AUX = Auxiliaries 


As late as in the mid-1970s, the new generation of anti-sub aircraft carriers 
was being assigned the class code name KURIL, but this was changed when the 
name of the class ship became known; since then, these craft have been 
designated within NATO as the KIEV class. This process is no longer in 
practice today. For example, the 65,000 ton aircraft carrier being currently 
developed at Nikolayev has been given the interim designation BLK-COM 2, and 
it will continue to be known as this until its name has been discovered. 


[Endnote 2] 








Occasionally, NATO is hesitant to assign class code names because the various 
partners in the alliance are unable to agree immediately (which usually has 
solely practical reasons). A classic example of this is the guided-missile 
cruiser recently under construction in the Black Sea area. These were 
initially given the NATO interim designation BLK-COM 1; however, the U.S. Navy 
gave them the class designation KRASINA, which apparently represented a 
continuation of the practice of giving the category of cruisers/destroyers 
code names beginning with a "K." Information concerning the name SLAVA for 
construction number 1 of the class gave NATO a reason to designate this class 
according to the established name of its lead ship, thus the SLAVA class. 


Furthermore, it has become customary to make differentiations when the 
situation clearly involves further developments whereby the basic design has 
remained unaltered or other important elements of a type have been retained. 
Examples of this are the guided-missile frigates of the KRIVAK-I/II class, the 
corvettes of the GRISHA-I/II/III/IV class, and others. The same is true of 
modified classes or those later modernized, where in most cases "MOD" is added 
to the designation. However, there have also been cases in which the NATO 
class code name was changed, such as the former KRUPNY class, which became the 
KANIN class. 


After all 26 letters of the alphabet had been used as class code designations 
for Soviet submarines, NATO was forced by the advent of more Soviet 
submarine classes to find a new code name system. For this reason, it decided 
to assign names of fish to future submarine classes, which are apparently 
again being assigned in alphabetical order. The first of these was assigned 
in 1985 to the new AKULA class; the Russian word "akula" means "shark." 


At present, the following situation applies in general to the assignment of 
NATO class code names: 


1. Many surface main combat ships have NATO code names beginning with a "K," 
predominantly taken from geographic features. These include--although it is 
purely coincidental, since the lead ships have a name beginning with "K"--the 
KIEV and KIROV class. After that, the previous arrangement was abandoned, and 
these classes are now known by the name of their respective lead ship 
(SOVREMENNYY, ULALOV, SLAVA), which replaces their earlier, interim 
designations (BAL-COM 2, BAL-COM 3 AND BLK-COM 1). 


2. Lower-order surface combat ships--frigates, corvettes, but also mine 
warfare vessels--have been given designations corresponding to male and female 
first names, many of which in their intimate forms. 


3. Smaller surface combat ships--patrol boats and anti-submarine craft-- 
generally have the names of insects as code names. 


4. There are a variety of regulations for craft in the amphibian forces; some 
of them are named for the established names of the lead ship, some are named 
for amphibians and some are named for waterfowl and birds of prey. An 
exception to this are the landing ships built in Poland during the 1960s and 
1970s, which will be dealt with below. 
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5. Submarines--to be understood here independently of the size of the 
individual class as an overall term--have the letter names of the NATO 
alphabet, and new classes are given fish names, since the alphabet has been 
exhausted. [Endnote 4] 


6. Auxiliary vessels were frequently in the past named for Russian rivers and 
streams, occasionally for other geographical features as well, but also for 
floral terms and according to their function. Thus, for example, there is a 
family of oil barges that has been designated by analogy the TOPLIVO class; 
the Russian word "toplivo" means "combustible fuel." Another example is 
provided by the NYRYAT class of boats for diver support; "nyryat" means 
"diver." Large fleet auxiliary ships--which in many cases openly display 
their names--are generally called by the established name of one of their 
craft, some of which are geographical features--such as Berezina, the 
Byelorussian river, or Elbrus, the Caucasian mountain, and some of which are 
figures in Soviet naval history. An important element of this is that in 
personal names only the surname is used as the basis for the code name; the 
first name is omitted, thus yielding the CHILIKIN class of fleet resupply 
ships, for example. 


The System for Partner States 


The ship classes in the navies of the other Warsaw Pact states are assigned 
code names in their own languages. No translation is made into English. The 
purpose of this system is to make the nationality of the ship classes readily 
obvious. Almost exclusive use of zoological terms is made for classes in the 
East German People's Navy. However, new classes are now also being given the 
names of their lead ships (or of some other vessel belonging to it). The most 
recent example of this is the PARCHIM class of anti-submarine corvettes (which 
were given the interim designation BAL-COM 4 during their construction phase) 
and the DARSS class of so-called "high sea combat resupply ships." 


For the classes belonging to the Polish naval fleet, geographical features are 
used in some cases, while zoological terms are also used. An exception to 
this is the POLNOCNY class of landing ships, which are found in large numbers 
in the Soviet as well as the Polish fleet and have also been exported toa 
number of client states. This class got its NATO code name POLNOCNY from its 
place of origin, the northern shipyard in Gdansk, "Stocznia Polnocna” in 
Polish. This code name applies to all the ships of this class, regardless of 
the nationality of the navy to which it belongs, be it Poland, the USSR or 
another state to which they are supplied. Soviet warship classes are treated 
in an opposite fashion; regardless of the nationality of the navy to which 
they are sent, the NATO class code name assigned to them remains applicable. 
The two guided-missile frigates delivered to the East German "People's Navy," 
the ROSTOCK, HALLE and BERLIN are thus--to give only one example--not 
designated as the ROSTOCK or BERLIN class, but rather continue to be known as 
the KONI class. 
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Soviet Nomenclature 


Knowledge of Soviet nomenclature for ship types and their type designators is 
incomplete. Occasionally, this nomenclature is changed. Thus, for example, 
several classes belonging to the category of "anti-submarine ships" were 
assigned new type designators in 1977-78. Examples of this are the classes 
KRESTA-I, KASHIN-MOD, KILDIN-MOD and KRIVAK-I/II. In contrast to NATO 
practice, the Soviets use the terms "type" and "class" with the exact opposite 
meanings; the class means the type, and the type means the class. On the 
whole, the scheme differs sharply from that of NATO. This can be explained in 
part by the fact that the function of many ship types are influenced by the 
specific conditions of geographic dislocation, as well as by objectives of 
navy policy as affected by monetary exchange rates. 


1. "T-301" here refers to a pennant number on one of these boats; in 
contrast, "T-43" and "T-58" come from the initial year of the design stage. 


2. The names thus far given in the press--SOVETSKIY SOYUZ and KREMLIN--are 
clearly unfounded and are probably speculative in nature. 


3. In this and in all comparable cases, it is actually no longer possible 
under these circumstances to speak in terms of a code name, since what is 
involved is an established name. 


4, The only exception is the TYPHOON class. This designation did not come 
from NATO, but rather is the "product" of the world press. After the Soviet 
negotiators during the SALT talks announced, together with a new type of 
submarine cruiser, a new nuclear guided missile weapon system with the 
designation "Typhoca," the world press began to speak of the TYPHOON class. 
NATO did assign to this class the code designation SIERRA, but it retracted 
this name a short time later, after the designation TYPHOON had become 
established on a worldwide basis and it was decided that a change would have 
been too confusing. 


Overview of the Ship Classes of the Warsaw Pact Fleets 


The following table gives an overview of the main ship “lasses of the Warsaw 
Pact fleets according to the currently applicable basic type designator. It 
includes only the craft of the Soviet naval forces, those of the East German 
"People's Navy" and those of the Polish naval fleet, not those of Bulgaria and 
Romania. Lower-order classes or classes no longer in existence--with several 
exceptions--were not included. "*" means that this class code name was taken 
from the actual name of a ship belonging to this class. "**" also means 
zoology: "fat dormouse." 
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NATO NATO Basic 


Class Type Meaning of the Name 

Codename Designator and Other Comments 

ABKHAZIYA® geography: Abkhaz A3SSR 

AIST zoology: “stork” 

AKULA zoology: “shark” 

ALESHA pet name for Aleksey (=Alexander) 
ALFA letter name in the NATO alphabet 
ALLIGATOR zoology: “alligator” 


ALPINIST (-MOD) 
ALTAY 


“mountain climber” 
geography: southern Siberian mountainous 


region 


AMGA geography: eastern Siberian river 
AMGUEMA geography: northeastern Siberian river 
AMUR geography: East Asian river 

ANDI ZHAN geography: city in the Uzbek SSR 
ANDI ZHAN-MOD geography: city in the Uzbek SSR 
ANDRYUSHA pet name for Andrey (Andrew) 

ANGARA geography: central Siberian river 
ANTONOV® personal name (Ivan Antonov) 

ATREK® geography: river in the Turkmen SSR 
BABOCHK’A zoology: “butterfly” 

BAL-AUX 1 see BALZAM class 

BAL-AUX-2 see NEDELIN class 

BAL-COM 1 see KIROV class 

BAL-COM 2 see SOVREMENNYY class 

BAL-COM 3 see UDALOY class 

BAL-COM 4 see PARCHIM class 

BAL-COM 5 successor to the KIROV class? 
BAL-SUB 1 see LIMA class 


BALZAM (ex BAL-AUX 1) 
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flora: “balsam” 


BALTICA geography: the Baltic region 

BASKUNCHAK geography: lake east of Volgograd 

BEREZA flora: “birch tree" 

BEREZINA® geography: river in European Russia 

BIYA geography: western Siberian river 

BLK-AUX 1 A see ELBRUS class 

BLK-COM 1 Cc see SLAVA class 

BLK-COM 2 Cc? under construction, no further information 

BRAVO 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

CHARLIE-I/II 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

CHILIKIN® A personal name (Boris Chilikin) 

CHULYM® A geography: western Siberian river 

DARSS® A — peninsula on the Mecklenburg coast 
(GDR 

DELTA-I/II/III/IV 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

DESNA A geography: river in European Russia 

DNEPR A geography: river in European Russia 

DNEPR A geography: river in European Russia 

DON A geography: river in European Russia 

DONBASS® A geography: the Donets coal basin 











DUBNA® A geography: river in European Russia 

ECHO 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

ECHO-ITI 8 letter mame in the NATO alphabet 

ELBRUS® A geography: peak in the Caucasus Mountains 

EMBA® A geography: river ir European Russia 

FINIK-I/II A flora: “date” 

FOXTROT s letter in the NATO alphabet 

FROSCH-I L zoology: "frog" (GDR) 

FROSCH-II A zoology: “frog” (GDR 

GDANSK P geography: the former German city of Danzig 
(Poland) 

GOLF 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

GOLF-I/II/III/IV/V 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

GORYN A geography: river in European Russia 

GRISHA-I/II/III/IV F pet name for Gregoriy (<Gregory) 

GUS L zoology: “goose” 

HAI-II A zoology: “shark” (GDR) 

HAI-III P zoology: “shark" (GDR) 

HAVEL A oo phy: river in northeastern Germany 
(GDR 

HOTEL 8 letter mame in the NATO alphabet 

HOTEL-II/III 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

ILYUSA M pet name for Ilya (=E11) 

INDIA 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

INGUL® A geography: river in European Russia 

JULIETT 8 letter name jn the NATO alphabet 

KALININ® A personal nawe (Mikhail Kalinin) 

KALININGRADNEFT® A "Kaliningrad Petroleum"; referring to the 
petroleum transshipment site in the formerly 
German city of Kuenigsberg 

KAMENKA A geography: name of several rivers in 
European Russia 

KANIN (ex KRUPNY) D geography: peninsula in northern Russia 

KARA Cc geography: referring to the Kara region 
(Kara Sea, etc.) 

KASHIN D geography: small city northeast of Moscow 

KASHIN-MOD D geography: small city northeast of Moscow 

KATUN-I/II A geography: tributary to the 0b 

KAVRAYSKIY® h personal name (Vladimir Kavrayskiy) 

KAZBEK® A geography: mountain in the Caucusus 

KEYLA® h geography: town west of Tallinn 

KEYLA-MOD® A geography: town west of Tallinn 

KHOBI K geography: area on the Caucusus coast near 
Poti 

KIEV® (ex KURIL) Cc geography: capital of the Ukrainian SSR 

KILDIN (-MOD) D geography: island at the entrance to the 
Kola Fjord 

KILO 8 letter name in the NATO alphabet 

KIROV® (ex BAL-COM 1) C personal name (Sergey Kirov) 

KOLOMNA® A geography: city south of Moscow 

KOMMUNA® A politics: commune 

KONDOR-I M zoology: “condor” (GDR) 
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KRESTA-I 
KRESTA-II 


KRIVAK-I/II 
KRIVAK-III 
KROGULEC 
KRYLOV® 
KURIL 


MIRKA-I/II 
MIRNYY® 


MUNA 
MURAVEY 


NANUCHKA-I/II/III 


WATYA-I/II 
NAWIGATOR® 
NEDELIN® 
NEPA 
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zoology: “condor” (GDR) 

zoology: “horse,” “steed” 

geography: island in the eastern Gulf of 
Finland 

geography: island in the vastern Gulf of 
Finland 

see SLAVA class 

geography: bay on the eastern side of 
Chukchi Peninsula 

geography: bay on the eastern side of 


unclear 

unclear (Poland) 

personal name (Akademik Krylov) 

see KIEV class 

nautical: “cutter” 

geography: river in European Russia 
zoology: “swan" 

zoology: “sloth" (7) (Poland) 
unclear 

zoology: “dragonfly” (GDR) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 
geography: river in European Russia 
flora: “raspberry” 

geography: river border between European 
and Asian Russia 

zoology: “queen bee" 

nautical: “lighthouse” 

geography: city on the Sea of Azov 
letter name in the NATO alphabet 
Russian given name 

political term: “peace” 

geography: eastern Siberian river 
zoology: “mosquito” 

geography: capital of the USSR 
zoology: “butterfly” (Poland) 
zoology: “ant” (Poland) 

geography: northern Siberian river 
zoology: “ant” 

Russian child's name 

Russian given name 

nautical “seafarer” (Poland) 
personal name (Marshal Nedelin) 
geography: easternberian river 
mythology: god of the seas 
geography: eastern Siberian river 
geography: apparently in reference in 
Nevelsk, Sakhalin 

personal name (Dobrynya Nikitich) 
see MIKE class 





NOTEC® 


NOVEMBER 
NYRYAT-I/II/III 


PAJAK 
PAMIR® 
PARCHIM® 
PARTIZAN® 
PAUK 
PCHELA 
PELIKAN 


PETYA-I/I-MOD/II/II- 


MOD 
PEVEK® 


PIAST® 
PILICA 


PIYAVKA 
POLNOCNY 


POLUCHAT~-I/II/III 
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geography: tributary to the Warthe, the 
formerly German NWetze (Poland) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

refers to function: “diver” 

geography: Siberian river 

geography: the former German city of 
Odlusch 

geography: ocean 

geography: ocean 

geography: refers to shipyard (Okhtenskiy 
Shipyard in Petrozavodsk, Lake Onega 
geography: the former German city of 
Oxhoeft 

geography: central Siberian river (also 
called Olokma) 

Russian given nase 

zoology: “muskrat” 

geography: northern Russian river 
geography: city in European Russia 
zoology: “wasp” 

zoology: “wasp” 

zoology: “wasp” 

letter name in the alphabet 

geography: river in European Russia 

see KILO class 

zoology: “spider” (Poland) 

geography: central Asian highland 
geography: city in Mecklenburg (GDR) 
"partisan" 

zoology: “spider” 

zoology: “bee” 

zoology: “pelican” 

pet name for Petrusha 


geography: town on the west side of the 
Chuchki Peninsula 

Polish historical figure (Poland) 
geography: tributary to the Vistula 
(Poland) 

zoology: “leech” 

refers to the shipyard (Stocznia Polnocna 
Gdansk 

refers to the function, “receiver” (e.g., of 
torpedoes 

"polar explorer" 

geography: “pole,” “pivot” 

zoology: “seagull” 

geography: city on the west coast of the 
Caucusus 

"streams," “production line” 

geography: town on the former German 
Samland coast (German Warnicken) 
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TARANTUL-I/II 
TELNOVSK® 

TOMBA 

TSAPLYA 

TURYA 

TYPHOON (ex SIERRA) 
UDA 

UDALOY® 

UGRA 

UNIFORM 
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geography: river in European Russia 
meterology: “snowstorm” 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 
geography: capital of the Latvian SSR 
personal name (Ivan RBogov) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

zoology: “toad* 

geography: city in European Russia 
geography: group of islands off the 
Mecklenburg coast (GDR) 

personal owe (Mikhail Rudnitskiy) 
geography: river in European Russia 
zoology: “grasshopper” 

pet name for Aleksandr (<Alexander) 

pet name for Aleksandr (<Alexander) 
zoclogy: “plaice* (GDR) 

zoology: “swallow” 

nautical: “sextant” 

geography: tributary to Lake Il'men 
zoology: “hornet” 

zoology: “bumblebee” 

geography: “Siberia” 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 
adjective: “quick,” "fast" 

adjective: “quick,” "fast" 

title: “glory” 

zoology: “horsefly" 

Soviet history: closter near Leningrad, 
Lenin's first seat of government, 1917/18 
geography: capital of Bulgaria 

pet name for Sofiya ("Sophie")®® 

unclear 

adjective: “modern,” “contemporary” 
politics: derived from Spartacus movement 
“wall,” drawing by analogy from wall-like 
deck construction 

geography: tributary to the Volga 
personal name (Ivan Susanin) 

personal name (Yakov Sverdlov) 

pe~sonal name (Yakov Sverdlov) 

personal name (Yakov Sverdlov) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

zoology: “tarantula” 

town on the western side of Sakhalin Island 
unclear 

zoology: “heron” 

geography: river in European Russia 
meterology: “typhoon” 

geography: eastern Siberian river 
adjective: “bold,” “daring” 

geography: river in European Russia 
letter name in the NATO alphabet 








URAL® 

UTENOK 

VALA 

VANYA 

VANYA-MOD 
VICTOR-I/II/III 
VODA 


VYTEGRALES® 


YANKEE-I/II 
YANKEE-I-MOD 
YAZ 

YELVA 


YEVGENYA 
rooe 
YURKA 
ZENIT 
ZHENYA 
ZHUK 
ZULU 
ZuBOV® 
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geography: river in European Russia 
zoology: “duck* 

geography: river in European Russia 
Russian given name (=Johnny) 

Russian given name (=Johnny) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

“water,” applied by analogy to function 
zoology: “aphid" 

geography: referring to the town of 
Vytegra, located south of Lake Onega 
("*Vytegraler*?) 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 


letter name in the NATO alphabet 
letter name in the NATO alphabet 


geceraphy: Vistula River (Poland) 
geography: Vistula River (Poland) 
geography: tributary to the Vistula 
(Poland) 

mythology: “water-carrier" (Poland) 
letter name in the NATO alphabet 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

zoology: “roach” 

geography: river in the Estenian SSR west 
of Tartu 

personal pet name (<Bugene) 

geography: “south” 

pet name for Yuriy (George) 

geography: “zenith,” “vertex” 

personal pet name 

zoology: “beetle” 

letter name in the NATO alphabet 

personal name (Nikolay Zubov) 
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LIVING STANDARDS GROWTH 1970-1986 EVALUATED 
Prague STATISTIKA in Czech No 2, 1987 pp 49-60 


[Article by Eng Jana Bordyova and Eng Vera Petraskovs, Federal Statistical 
Office: “The Evolution of the Czechoslovak Standard of Living” ] 


(Text) The past 16 years have seen significant qualitative as well as 
quantitative improvements in our standard of living. Our growing capability 
to satisfy the material neds of our citizens and families has been 
accompanied by improved living and working conditions, a substantial 
improvement in socialist cultural and educational opportunities, increased 
availability of services to our larger population, improved health care 
services, amd improved systems for caring for those who cannot participate in 
the world of work because of old age, injury, or illness. The work force in 
the nonproduction sphere is larger than it has ever been. Improvements in 
living and working conditions have included investments in housing 
construction, public services in cities and towns, the personal 

transportation system, and in schools, health care facilities and cultural 
facilities. Increasing difficulties in economic development have brought with 
them increasing difficulties in implementing key portions of the economic and 
social policy of the CPCZ. Nevertheless we were able during the most recent 
5-year plan to maintain the social certainties of our people and to improve, 
albeit at a slightly reduced growth rate, the standard of livir¢. This 
ooourred at one of the most difficult economic periods in our history. In 
1986 the acoelerating pace of national income growth brought with it increases 
in the basic components of the standard of living. 


Our growing capability for satisfying the needs of workers has been made 
possible by an om@oing increase in national income resulting minly from 
increasing labor productivity. 


Personal consumption increased over the past 16 years by 47 percent, with 90 
percent of all personal purchases being made at the retail 

incomes of the population, which serve to purchase gost of the necessities of 
life, increased over the same period by 90.1 percent, for an average anmal 
inorease of 4.1 percent. In 1986 personal incomes totaled Kos 430.4 billion, 
an increase of 3.3 percent over the previous year. Real monetary incomes, 
i.e., adjusted for price developments, showed an increase of more than 50 
percent, for an anmml average increase of 2.9 percent. In 1986, the increase 
in income in real terme as also 2.9 percent over 1985.... Average per capita 
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monetary incomes in 1970 were Kcs 15,792, while in 1986 this figure had 
increased to Kes 27,700, an increase of Kes 11,908 over the 16-year period. 


Table 1. Monetary Incomes of the General Public in Kcs Billions 





Category 1970 1986, estimate 1986/1970 
Monetary incomes of general public 226.4 420.4 190.1 
composed of: wages 148.7 265.8 178.7 
income from agri- 
cultural activities 17.6 27.8 158.0 


securi ty 40.3 86.6 214.9 


Income from work activities, although it decreased from 73.5 percent of total 
money incomes in 1970 to 68.2 percent in 1986, still remains the primary 
source of money for the purchasing of goods and services. This is consistent 
with the socialist principle of distribution according to performed work. 

The decline in the percentage noted above resulted from the rapid growth of 
public transfer payments and other sources of monetary incomes. Transfer 
payments increased from 17.8 percent of total monetary incomes in 1970 to 20.1 
percent of total payments in 1986. 


The increase in the volume of wage incomes stemmed both from increases in the 
work force and, primarily, from increases in nominal wages. The average 
nominal wage for an employee in the socialist sector of our economy 
(exclusive of JZD) increased from Kes 1,937 monthly in 1970 to Kes 2,883 
monthly in 1985, more than a 50 percent increase. In 1986 there was another 
increase to an average monthly wage of Kos 2,936. 


One of the basic successes of our wage policy in the past 15 years is that the 
average wages for cooperative farmers have been brought up to the level of 
average wages elsewhere in the economy. The average compensation of a JDZ 
employee - (converted to gross compensation) increased from Kes 1,634 per 
month in 1970 to Kus 3,270 per month in 1986, a faster rate of growth than in 
the national economy as a whole. 


The increase in public transfer payments arose because of both an increase in 
pension payments and an increase in the number of retired persons. Increases 
in supplementary payments for children also had an impact on the increase in 
this category. Other incomes increased in part due to an increase in loans, 
through which the socialist state facilitates the purchase of consumer goods 
by the public. Loan volume to the general public increased from Kes 5 billion 
in 1970 to Kes 12.2 billion in 1985. Total loans outstanding increased from 
Kes 8 biliion in 1970 to Kes 38 billion in 1985. The increase in outstanding 
loans was affected both by loans for newly married couples offered at 
advantageous interest rates and writedowns to existing loans at the birth of 
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children. Loan balances are reduced by Kcs 2,000 at the birth of the first 
child, and by Ecs 4,000 at the birth of each additional child. 


The increase in monetary incomes coupled with a wider range of expensive 
consumer goods, recreational opportunities, but also inadequate supply of some 
goods and services resulted in increased savings. Deposits held by the 
general public increased from Kcs 64 billion in 1970 to Kes 235 billion by the 
end of 1986. On a per capita basis the average savings account increased from 


Kes 10,246 in 1970 to Kcs 15,077 in 1986. 


Table 2. Overall Net Per Capita Incomes, in Kcs 





Category 1970 1984 1984/1970 
Households, total 12,783 19,885 155.6 
composed of: 
blue collar households 12,285 19,511 158.8 
white collar households 14,424 21,489 149.0 
cooperative farmer households 15,033 22,013 146.4 
retiree households 10, 596 17,074 161.1 


In recent years household incomes have increased significantly. Based on a 
gradual improvement in the system of allocation according to need, certain 
inequities have been resolved that had arisen by defining households by the 
number of individuals supported. Defining household incomes by social groups 
(see Table 2 demonstrates that these differences have been eliminated. It 
also indicates that differences are moderating in the income levels of 


households without children. 


Rapid increases in per capita incomes have changed income distribution by 
household. In 1971 almost 41 percent of all households had net monthly per 
capita incomes under Kes 1,000. By 1980 the percentage of such households had 
decreased to 19.8 percent of the total, and in 1984 to 18.7 percent of the 
total. At the other end of the scale the percentage of all households with 
per capita net monthly increase of over Kes 2,000 increased from 6.6 percent 
in 1973 to 20.9 percent in 1980, and 23.0 percent in 1984. 


Assistance provided by the socialist state to newly married couples and 
couples with children after 1970 involved reductions in per capita income 
differentiation stemming from differences in the maber of dependent children 
in a family. While the main component of incomes remained incomes from 


employment, public transfer payments, and mainly supplementary payments for 
children came to have a strong influence on the income structure of families 


with children. 
[Table 3 on following page] 
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Table 3. Net Monthly Monetary Household Incomes Based on Number of Dependent 
Children (most recent available data) 





No of dependent children in household per capita income Index 
(in Kes) 1980/1970 
1970 1980 
0 (childless households) 1,186 1.779 150.0 
1 child 1,112 1,541 138.6 
2 children 920 1,277 138.8 
3 children 772 1,091 141.3 
4 children 659 952 144.5 
5 children and above 520 758 145.7 
Total for all households 1,019 1,467 143.9 


Income from medical insurance and social security as a percentage of the total 
incomes of households increased in the 1970-1984 period from 12.9 to 13 
percent for households with one child, from 16 to 17.7 percent for households 
with 2 children, from 23.4 to 26.2 percent for households with 3 children, 
from 29.1 to 32.8 percent for households with 4 children, and from 37.9 to 
39.8 percent for households with 5 and more children. 


Increases in incomes have also changed the expenditure patterns of 
Czechoslovak households. Expenditures on food stuffs tend to decline with 
increased incomes, while the amount of money spent on finer, more nutritional 
foods tends to increase. Consumer goods purchases tend to shift in the 
direction of purchases of consumer durables. Expenditures for services and 
financial payments both increase. In 1984 blue collar households spent 28.9 
percent of their income on food, 11.6 percent on footwear and clothing, 14 
percent on housing, 7 percent on coffee, tea, alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
products, and 17.7 percent of their income on purchases related to their free 
time. 


Public services consumption by the general public is a fast growing component 
of the standard of living. This is in part due to the expanded availability 
of free and partially paid services and products. The fastest growing parts 
of this sector of the economy are those services related to health care and 
old age, services for families with children, housing, health care, education 
and culture. 


The vast majority of the resources for public consumption come fron the state 
budget. Over the pst 15 years consumption of public services has accounted 
for about 33 percent of total consumption, with working incomes accounting for 
the remaining two thirds. Consumption of public goods and services has been 
increasing at a faster rate than consumption of goods and services with work 
incomes. Between 1971 and 1986 incomes from work and agricultural activities 
increased by a factor of 1.8. Over the same period consumption of public 
services increased by a factor of almost 2.4. This changed the ratio of 
public services to working incomes, from 46.6 percent in 1970 to 62 percent in 
1986. This means that for every Kes 1,000 of work generated income in 1970 
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there was Kcs 466 of public services consumed. In 1986 individuals consumed 
Kes 622 of public services for every Kcs 1,000 of working income they spent. 


Table 4. Public Services Consumption in Kcs Billions at Current Prices 





Category 1970 1986 1986/1970 
Total consumption of public services 77.5 188.7 235.7 
Composed of: 
monetary incomes 40.7 86.8 213.3 
nonproduction services 32.8 82.9 252.7 
products provided at no charge 4.0 13.0 325.0 


In 1986, public consumption of goods and services reached Kcs 188.7 billion. 
While in 1970 every individual received public services valued at Kes 5,408 (a 
figure 2.8 times higher than the average monthly wage at that time for the 
socialist sector of the economy (excluding JZD)), in 1986 per capita public 
services were valued at Kes 11,756, or 4 times the average monthly wage. 


The largest percentages of total public service expenditures have always been 
accounted for by social security payments (almost 50 percent), support for the 
educational system (almost 16 percent), and support of the health care system 
(almost 16 percent). Public services are more than the basis of the social 
certainty of our people and a major advantage of the socialist over the 
capitalist system. At our current stage of development the educational, 
health care and cultural systems are of particular importance because of their 
crucial role in the bringing up of the work force of the future. 


The increasing purchasing power of the public made possible by continued 
increases in monetary incomes has made large demands on the supply 
infrastructure for the domestic market. Purchases by the general public, 
measured as retail revenues, increased between 1971 and 1985 by 81.6 percent. 
Food purchases increased by 72.1 percent, and purchases of consumer goods 
increased by 91.2 percent (at current prices, i.e., exclusive of any changes 
in price levels). The actual physical volume of goods moved increased by 46 
percent, and 38 percent more food in volume terms, was sold. In 1986, retail 
revenues were Kes 304.7 billion in current prices, or Kes 19,950 per capita. 
Nevertheless during the Seventh 5-Year Plan and in 1986 the growth rate of 
retail revenues did not keep pace with increases in monetary incomes. 


In the foodstuff area sales increased markedly of higher quality foods such as 
meant, milk products and eggs, with sales declining of flour, flour products, 
and potatwes. We were not able, however, to increase fruit and vegetable 
consumption to levels required by proper nutritional guidelines. 
Czechoslovakia has higher per capita meat consumption than Sweden, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Great Britain, and consumes more milk per capita 
than Italy. Per capita egg consumption is the highest in Europe. 
Nutritionally optimal intake of calories was exceeded in 1984 by 11.9 percent, 
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fat consumption standards by 30.7 percent, saccharide consumption by 7.6 
percent, while optimal protein intake standards were missed by 0.5 percent. 


Table 5. Per Capita Consumption of Foodstuffs (kilograms or noted unit) 





Food Group 1936 1970 1985 
Meats 34.0 71.9 85.8 
Milk and milk products 205.0 296.0 248.0 
Eggs (units) 138.0 277.0 341.0 
Fats (100 percent fat value) 14.1 19.9 23.1 
Grains, as flour 121.1 113.5 110.9 
Sugar 23.2 37.1 35.4 
Potatoes 118.9 103.3 78.4 
Vegetables (fresh) 65.5 76.3 74.8 
Fruit (fresh) 42.9 46.6 56.6 


In the area of consumer goods, interest over the 1970-1986 period turned 
gradually to the purchase of consumer durable goods. In the past 6 years, 
moreover, people have been engaged mainly in replacing older appliances, with 
new, more modern ones. Between 1970 and 1985, for instance, 1.8 million 
passenger cars, 4.9 million refrigerators and freezers, 6.4 million washing 
machines, and 4.2 million televisions were sold. Some Kes 200 billion worth 
of furniture was sold. If one assumes that one household with a 2-room 
apartment and kitchen spends Kes 100,000 outfitting their living space, then 
during this period some 2 million households purchased new furniture, which is 
36 percent of all households in the CSSR. Currently sales are declining of 
furniture, washers and centrifuges, passenger cars, and other household 
appliances. The reason for declining consumer interest in these items include 
a lack of supply of the most desirable items, poor quality, lack of innovation 
and, in some cases, prices that are too high. There was no improvement in 
this situation in 1986. Household ownership of appliances increased, 

however, and our households continue to compare favorably in their 
accouterments with other advanced countries. 


Table 6. Household Ownership of Selected Consumer Durables (per 100 
households ) 


Items 1937 1970 1985 
Washing machines 4 86 145 
Refrigerators/freezers 0.7 56 115 
Radio receivers 27 140 200 
Televisions - 74 125 
Passenger cars 2 18 49 


In addition to the above products, household ownership of other, small 
electrical appliances designed to ease household chores (food processors, 
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mixers, beater, vacuum cleaners, etc.) increased, as did ownership of record 
players, tape recorders, sporting goods, and cultural items. 


Sales of lighter consumer goods have fallen off, the result of long standing 
problems with the product mix and supply. The most significant decline has 
been in sales of textiles goods where, once basic requirements had been met, 
consumers turned their interest mainly to highly fashionable items that were 
in short supply and fancy traditional fabrics, which were also in short 


supply. 


Electricity and natural gas consumption has increased with increasing 
household ownership of electrical and other appliances and changes in heating 
methods. In 1985, 690 kilowatt hours of electricity and 160 cubic meters of 
natural gas was consumed on a per household basis. This usage represents 2.3 
times the usage of electricity and 2.4 times the usage level of natural gas in 
1970. 


Paid services have also been adapting to changes in life styles and the 
increasing standard of living. Repair services have increased (for electrical 
appliances and passenger cars), as have services related to improved housing 





quality, passenger andi freight transportation, commmications services, 
broker services, etc. In addition to increases in the numbers of local 


management enterprises and production cooperatives, increasing numbers of our 
citizens are making their living by offering services based on permission 
granted them by their local national committee. We still have a long way to 
go in this area. Inadequate repair service capacity and service firms to 
perform construction work has resulted in a long waiting lists, and high 
prices for custom work, which has in turn decreased the interest of some 
people in the custom tailoring of clothes and other services. Other reasons 
for the slow development of these types of services include an uneven 
distribution of facilities handling them and the low quality of many of the 
services actually performed. 


Examples of the development of services over the past 15 years include: an 
increase in the mamber of phone booths from 140 per 1,000 people in 1970 to 
231 per 1,000 in 1985, an increase in the number of hotel beds over the same 
period of time from 103,000 to 206,000; an increase from 1.7 billion to 3 
billion in the number of individuals carried by urban mass transit; and an 
extension of the water main grid from 15,000 kilometers to 25,000 kilometers. 
The bed capacity of Revolutionary Trade Union Movement recreational centers 
increased by 17 percen’, to a total of 15,053 beds. The maber of people 
taking advantage of these recreational areas has almost doubled. The mumber 
of people taking advantage of foreign vacation opportunities has increased by 
almost a factor of 7. Either individually or as participants in tours 7.686 
million people traveled abroad in 1985. This is one out of every two of our 
citizens. 


The educational and training system is an example of the concern of the 
socialist state for the education of its citizens. Education is available to 
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all levels of the population. The educational system allows workers to 
improve their qualifications without interrupting their employment. Education 
is free. 


Beginning with the 1983-1984 school year the educational system was changed. 
Ten years of schoo] are compulsory. The new first and second levels of 
elementary school, each of them 4 years in length are not a closed cycle, but 
rather fully connected with the high schools and professional training 
centers. The elementary schools provide basic education, the maliments of a 
sensible world view, and a political education. It is directed mainly at 
teaching concepts, which are elaborated upon in the creative work of the 
students. Theoretical knowledge is supplemented by practical exercises either 
in school workshops or on the school grounds. 


After completing elementary school] the pupil continues his studies at a 
gymmasium, a high school, or at a secondary vocational training center. 
Gymnasium education is directed mainly at preparation for college. Graduates 
are becoming more and more interested in technical fields with important 
public and national applications. Graduates are also prepared, however, to 
begin work immediately after graduation. Successful completion of their 
graduation exams qualifies graduates to work in selected technico-managerial 
functions, and in some of the more sophisticated blue collar trades. 


Studies in the secondary professional schools are directed at the imparting of 
polytechnical, economic or other specialized knowledge. These schools produce 
large mabers of mid-level technical employees and professionals. 


Second vocational training centers prepare students for blue collar trades. 
In addition to theoretical knowledge these institutions provide professional 
practice, as well as building on the general knowledge gained in eclementary 
schools. The curricula at secondary vocational training centers include 38 
2-year courses of study, 102 3-year courses of study, and 25 curricula fully 
integrated into the qualification structure of blue collar ocoupations. 
Currently almost 14 percent of all apprentices are in programs that lead to a 
high school diploma. The rapid growth of apprentice training has reduced the 
manbers of students attending secondary professional schools. 


In the past 16 years the number of individuals studying has increased, 
training facilities have been modernized and a number of new schools have ben 
built. The conditions governing studying while working have been updated. 
Jiese programs are now on a par with day programs. The employer must provide 
the student with 30 days of paid leave each year and additional paid leave 
prior to examinations. 
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Table 7. Number of Pupils, Apprentices, and Students (in thousands) 





School year Index 
Category 1970/71 1985/86 1985/86 1970/71 
Elementary school pupils 1,966 2,074 105.5 
Apprentices 349 430 123.2 
Gymnasium students 110 134 121.8 
Students at secondary and 
secondary vocational schools 286 261 91.3 
College students 131 140 106.9 


Kindergartens are another unique part of the educational system. Along with 

the day care system they provide educational services for children through the 
age of 6 and make it possible for women to get involved at an earlier date in 
the economic systen. 


Facilities have been expanded for eating at schools, for housing in 
dormitories, youth centers, and university dormitories for college students. 
Child care possibilities have been expanded in after school child care groups 
and special interest clubs. School system cafeterias fed a total of 2.4 
million children and students in 1985. 


The focal point of cultural developments in the past 16 years has been mainly 
cultural activities for broad masses of the general public and creative 
professional cultural activity. An extensive network of state administered 
cultural facilities and an equally extensive network supported by public 
organizations assure that anyone with the inclination and talent will have the 


art galleries, 18 parks of culture and rest, 23 state musical groups, 150 open 
castles and estates, and almost 1,200 people’s libraries and branches. Along 
with a masber of other, miscellaneous cultural facilities. In addition, the 
national committees maintain 6,314 cultural centers, the Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement has 614 clubs, D maintain 173 clubs of their ow, and the 
Socialist Youth League has 1,680 club and relaxation facilities. Every 
seventh citizen from 5 to 85 years old is a member of one or more interest 
groups sponsored by these clubs. The press, radio and television are among 
the essential media for the mass dissemination of information, culture, 
enlightenment and pleasure. The mumber of hours that the radio is 
broadcasting has increased by 70 percent in the past 15 years, television 
broadcast time by more than 80 percent, with oolor programming--which began 
in 1970--increasing itself by 90 percent. Some 7,000 new titles have been 
published in the past 5 years, and almost 100 million volumes have been mm 
off the presses. We also publish 1,072 periodicals with each run totaling 
more than 2 million copies. 
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The social security system, consisting of the pension and medical insurance 
systems, are among the basic certainties of Czechoslovak citizens. The 
increased resources expended by socialist society on social security makes it 
possible not only to assure all necessary groups in society but also, in line 
with the social policy of the CPCZ, provide ongoing increases in the nominal 
incomes of retirees and other population groups that cannot for various 
reasons participate fully in the work process. In 1975 a new social security 
law was established, No 121/1975, Laws of the CSSR, which took affect as of 1 
January 1976 and which is still in force today, with some changes. 


Table 8. Social Security Payments (in billions of Kes) 





Index 

Category 1970 1986 1986/1970 
Total payments 40.7 86.3 212.0 
Composed of: 

Medical insurance payments 16.0 32.1 200.1 

Supplementary payments for children 7.6 16.4 215.8 

Pension payments 24.7 54.2 219.4 
Average old age pension from employee 

security, in Kes 863.0 1,356.0 157.0 


The retirement system covers all workers (employees, cooperative members, 
freelance workers, and private individuals). The ages at which one becomes 
entitled to a pension are 55, 58, or 60 years for men depending on their 
profession, and 53-57 years for women depending on their job. The amount of 
the pension is derived from earnings, the total time of employment, and the 
classification of employment into one of three categories of difficulty. Onoe 
at retirement age one can earn the right to a higher pension by working 
longer, youn af amahammaeh, te 0 eucin plan af bn 3.000 on 
additional year of employment, to a maxima pensi 

Moreover, every retiree is permitted to make Kos 
to pension payments. The pension system is 

developed system of public care designed to care for invalid and older 
citizens and other groups of workers. The development of these programs such 
as old age homes, meals programs for retirees, a system of supplementary 
deliveries of goods and money, contributions for needed medical equipment, 
etc., are steadily improving the conditions under which our older and invalid 
citizens live. 
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Table 9. Expenditures on Public Care Services and Places in Public Care 
Paci lities 





Index 

Category 1970 1986 1985/1970 
Expenditures on social security 

services in thousands of Ecs 
--for citizens with impaired 

ability to work 7,522 56 , 846 755.7 
--For old and invalid citizens 311,791 760,575 243.9 

including continued care 38 , 888 180 , 587 464.4 
-~Institutional public care 660 , 948 1,743,175 263.7 
Number of places in public care 

facilities 54,618 76,885 140.8 
Number of places in retirement homes 34,975 41,753 119.4 


Pension system expenditures acoounted for 10.5 percent of total 
national income in 1985 (the figure was 7.7 percent in 1975). The lowest 
permissible old age pension, if it is the sole source of income, has been 

1 to Kos 950 for an individual and Kos 900-1,600 
the average net monthly wage in the socialist 
sector of the economy the average old age pension is 57 percent of that total, 
and 70 percent of newly awarded pensions. In comparison the figures for 1975 
were 52 percent and 59 percent, respectively. Since 1975 pensions have been 
increased a total of three times to offset increases in retail prices. 


The second important part of social security, medical insurance, covers 

payments for illnesses and supplementary payments for children. All workers, 
including cooperative members, have a right to this medical insurance. Rates 
have been set at 90 percent of the net wage. In the first 3 days, except in 


70 percent of the net wage. The upper limit on daily wages that can be used 
to establish medical payments are Kos 150-180, depending on the cooupation 


The volume of public support to families with children increased froa Kes 
20.3 billion in 1970 to Kos 39.0 billion in 1986. This is an increase of 92.1 
During the same period direct money payments more than doubled. In 


to 1 year of age. 
of life of a child 
taking care of 
other, deperdent children up to 26 years of age. Supplementary payments for 
children are paid to all families who are properly for dependent children up 
to 26 years of age. In the past 16 years the limite for these payments have 
been raised on four oocasions. 

















Table 10. Supplementary Payments for Children 





1 2 3 4 Bach additional 
Period Child Children Children Children Child 
1968-1972 90 330 680 1,030 240 
1973-1978 90 430 880 1,280 240 
1979-1982 140 530 1,030 1,480 290 
1982-1984 180 610 1,150 1,640 330 
1985 200 650 1,210 1,720 350 


Supplementary payuents for invalid children were raised during the seme pericd 
from Kos 150 to Ecs 500. In cases of family members of soldiers in basic 
training, wives receive a dependient’s allowance as long as they have a child 
under 3 years old or cannot work for same acceptable reason (training for a 
profession, pregnant, or an invalid) in the amount of Kcs 650 monthly for the 
wife and Kes 300 monthly for every dependent child. For every child given 
over to foster care a supplementary payment of Ecs 750 to 850 is paid, along 
with Kos 300 for every child on a monthly basis. The forxation of 
comprehensive care was established in the Fifth 5-Year Plan and has been 
expanded upon and improved in subsequent plans, mainly in regard to improving 
eh working and living conditions of working mothers, expanding possibilities 
for child and family recreation, resolving the housing problems of your 
families, and the building of child care facilities. 


— ie ee ——— — — 15 years by 
45,574 places, or by 59.4 percent. Approximately 20 percent of all chi’dren 
in this age group are placed in these centers. The number of children in 
kindergartens increased during the same period by 303,000, or by 80 percent. 
The percentage of all children in the appropriate age group who were attending 
kindergartens increased from 58.3 percent in 1970 to 94.3 percent in 1985. 


Expenditures on health care increased from Kos 11.7 billion in 1970 to Kes 
28.2 billion in 1985, or Kos 1,820 per capita. 


The Czechoslovak health care system is oriented toward preventive care, 
especially in the cases of women, children, and the younger generation. 
REsults in treatment facilities are improving constantly. This is evident 
from the decline in incidence or complete elimination of many illnesses. 
Infant mortality has declined from 22.1 per thousand in 1970 to 14.0 per 
thousand in 1985. Newborn mortality has declined from 15.7 per thousand in 
1970 to 9.6 per thousand in 1985. Average life expectancy for men has 
increased from 662. to 67.1 years and for women from 72.9 to 74.3 years. We 
have implemented inoculation programs for 100 percent of all children and 
adultes, systematic medical attention to all pregnant women and infants, and 
regular checkups for schoolchildren, including checkups and the immediate 
treatment of dental problems. Students receive the same close attention. 


Hospital bed capacity increased by 21,000 beds between 1970 and 1986, amd the 
mumber of doctors increased by 68 percent, to 559,000. This means that there 
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is ome doctor now in the CSSR for 274 citizens (in 1970 there was ome doctor 
for every 432 citizens). The health care system spent Kcs 329 per capita in 
1986 on medicines, which are distributed free of charge. In 1970 this figure 
was Kos 108 per capita. 


Spa care is one of the essential components of our preventive and treataent 
system, and is based on ome of the richest natural healing resources in the 
world. The bed capacity at these sanatoria increased by 7,100 between 1970 
amd 1986, or by 26 percent, while the mumber of patients treatedin cur spas 
increased over the same period by 116,000, or by 33 percent. 


The past three 5-year plans have been among the most successful in term of 
housing construction. Between 1970 and 1986 we have built 1,831,000 
epartaents, which is 55.5 percent of the entire housing stock built since 
1945. In 1986 alone we completed work on 78,200 apartments. In the Fifth 5- 
Year Plan we built an anmml average of 8.4 per 

In the Sixth 5-Year Plan the figure was 8.5 apartments, and in the Seventh 5- 
Year Plan 6.3 apartaents per 1,000 inhabitants. These results 

construction have allowed us to moderate and in some cases eliminate 


ional economy. Housing 
construction picked up speed once we aastered the prefabrication of 
construction components. 


The state is dealing with the housing problem through a state housing 
construction program and a program that provides significant support for the 
building of family houses. Under this individual program 524,000 apartaents 
have been built since 1970, 28.6 percent of the total wits completed. 


The average amount ci living space in a single apartment has increased from 
34.7 equare meters in 1961 to 43.4 equare meters in 1980. Apartments with 
three or more rooms account for 45.3 percent of the total apartment stock, 
while the figure in 1961 was only 17.2 percent. Relatively low rents thus 
make a fairly high standard of living available to larger numbers of people. 
Rent accounts for about 8 percent of household expenditures. Constant 
attention is paid to outfitting completed apartment complexes with technical 
ami public services, shopping, schooling, cultural health care and water main 
systems, power lines and access to the commmications network. 
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Protecting the environment, preserving ite basic components ami natural beauty 
has become a major part of improving our standard of living. These inclute 
programs to improve the purity of surface and ground water, protect the soil 
stock and existing forests. 


This increased attention to environmental concerns has led in recent years to 
reductions in solid emissions, and partial success in detoxifying sulfur 
oxide. In addition to limiting emissions regular stays are organized for 
children from the most heavily affected areas in schools in nature, along with 
additional preventive health care programs. The construction of waste water 
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treataent plants has increased the percentage of treated waste water from 60 
percent in 1970 to more than 92 percent in 1986. A soil protection lew has 
substantially reduced losses of agricultural and arable lami. While we were 
losing an emwal average of 28,000 hectares of agricultural land in the 1964- 
1970 period, and 31,000 hectares anmmually between 1971 amd 1980, the figure 
declined to a mere 11,300 hectares for the entire 1981-1985 period. The same 
has been true of arable land. The percentar of forested land has been 
mintained at about 35 percent through strict adherence to a tisber 
production plan (in 1985 the figure was 35.8 percent). This figure is above 
the worldwide and the Buropean averages (29 percent of the continents are 
forested, and 32 percent of Burope is forested). Substantial resources are 
expended every year to improve forested areas ami to moderate the impact of 
haraful industrial emissions. 


Ongoing mechanization and computerization in all production sectors has 
contributed to an improvement in the working enviroment and working 
conditions. Between 1971 and 1985, the percentage of coal mined at bituminous 
coal mines by mining combines increased from 89.4 percent to 93.0 percent, 
“hile in brown coal mines extraction is 100 percent mechanized. The felling, 
loading, and trucking of timber from forests is mechanized at about 90 percent 
level. Grain harvesting is fully mechanized, sugar beet harvesting 98 
percent, amd potato harvesting 75 percent mechanized. 


The development of physical education and sports, an area with a lom 
tradition in our country, is evident from the growth figures: an additional 
830 physical education units between 1971-1985, and an increase in sembership 
of 701,000. Every sixth citisen of the CSSR between the ages of 5 and 60 is a 
member of some physical fitness organization. Playing fields, gyms, ami other 
sporting facilities have become an integral part of every larger tam. The 
goverment expends substantial resources on world class sports (training 
centers, schools dedicated to sports at the elementary and high ccohool level). 
This has resulted in a number of successes in the field of sports, attained by 
Czechoslovak athletes at international events and the Olympics Games. 


A manifestation of the broad base of Czechoslovak physical training is the 
long stawxling tradition of the Czechoslovak Spartakiad, which has been held 
every 5 years since 1955. This ames physical training event begins in the 
okhreses ami kraje and emis in Prague where on the stadium turf 8-24,000 
athletes exercise in separate appearances for all age groupe from children 
through adultes. 


At the end of 1985 our population was 16,521,000, which was 1,171,000 gore 
than in 1970. In 1986, the population had grown to 15,555,000 This 
population increase was affected favorably by the strong fertility pattern 
between 1973 and 1978 resulting from public and population program (increases 
in payments for children, extended maternity leaves, the introduction of loans 
with state supplements, etc.). In 1974, there were 291,800 live births, the 
largest manber since 1947. Beginning in 1975 the number of births again 
declined. Between 1970 and 1974 there was an average anmm) increase of 6.2 
births per 1,000 inhabitants. The figure for the 1975-1979 period was 7.3 per 
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In recen\ years the fons of population policy has been on the oumlity of 


population replacement, healthy femily development, ami solutions to social 
problems such s enviromental pollution and the development of personality. 


efficieny of production and labor productivity. It will be true as well for 
future development that we cannot live at a subsistence level, am! the only 
way to remexly this is to improve resource formation. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC ECONOMIC 


RENEWAL CERTIFICATE SETS ECONOMIC GOALS FOR S&T DEVELOPMENT 


East Berlin TECHNISCHE GEMEINSCHAFT in German Mar 87 
(signed to press 19 Feb 87) pp 3-6 


{Article by Prof Dr “uvsicka, head of research agency at the Ministry for 
Science and Technology: "On the Renewal Certificate") 


(Text) The renewal certificate comprehensively documents the economic 
targets for research and development in the tasking workbooks as well as the 
economic objectives to be achieved with the introduction to production and 
sales until the second year following the introduction of scientific- 
technological measures and the results accomplished. The renewal certificate, 
subdivided into four sectivuns, responds to this requirement: 


The general director's order on the preparation of tasking workbooks (Part I) 


Economic aggregate account (Part II) 


Summarized statement of tasking workbook objectives--tasking workbook 
statement of development (Part III) 


Utilization concept on the economic utilization of the results by production 
and sales (Part IV) 


The renewal certificate was introduced at the beginning of the year for all 
tasks included in the plans science and technology for the development of 
products, processes, technologies and novel software as well as for their best 
possible economic utilization by production and sales. 


This step toward the further perfection of management, planning and economic 
accounting takes account of the new requirements of the renewal processes 
oriented to ambitious criteria. These are indispensable for the 
implementation of the Eleventh SED Party Congress resolutions on the further 
speed-up of the growth of labor productivity in our mational economy. "By 
rising labor productivity to turn out more quality products, more quickly 
transfer new products to manufacture, to rapidly realize top achievements and 
also earn good profits--all this amounts to gaining time for the all-round 
strengthening of the German Democratic Republic, gaining time for socialisna. 
The best possible management of time: This requirement applies to all 
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cogbines and enterprises in the national economy. To fully meet it, far 
reaching measures were decided, relating to the even closer combination of 
science and production. Among them is the introduction of the renewal 
certificate."(1) 


The renewa. certificate encourages the national responsibility of combines for 
the resolute and high-quality renewal of products and production, for the best 
possible ecor>mic results from science and technology. At the same time it 
provides more management preconditions for even more closely involving science 
and technology in the combines’ intensively expanded reproduction cycle, 
making them the decisive basis for the dynamic growth of performance and 
efficiency in our national economy. 


Comprehensively Managing Circulation Processes in the Combines 


Our development is based on a rate of renewal fit to compete on interntional 
markets. In the past 5 years, therefore, the renewal rate of industrial 
production was raised from 20.9 percent to almost 29 percent per annum. We 
intend to achieve an average of 30 percent and, for consumer goods, 
30-40 percent. "We will generally use the criterion whether the new products 
achieve markedly better performance parameters and profits, on domestic as 
well as foreign markets."(2) All efforts in the combines must focus on just 
that requirement. If new products increasingly well respond to the public 
demand, the requirements of export customers, they will also be profitable for 
the national economy. 


The satisfactory profits of many combines, in particular as regards their 
exports, repeatedly demonstrate that advanced creative R and D performances 
represent the first and basic condition. It depends mainly on the scientific- 
technological standard of new products, their use characteristics and low cost 
how they appeal to customers and users, whether they are able to hold their 
own on international markets. Ultra modern technologies, highly productive 
and resource conserving manufacture in turn decisively influence quality and 
the cost/profit ratio, in other words the products’ profitability. The 
knowledge and ability of researchers, developers and engineers is therefore 
daily challenged to achieve performances beyond that which is already known, 
to increasingly present top technologies and top products of international 
standard that can ben reproduced on a broad basis. Their creative efforts for 
producing innovations as well as guararanteeing the best possible scientific- 
technological standard of these products, processes and technologies provide a 
crucial contribution to satisfactory profits. 


The prompt transfer to production is of just as much importance for the 
profitability of scientific-technological work. And so are the precision and 
quality of production as well as the customer appropriate marketing of the new 
products. The effect of innovations largely depends on the production volume 
achieved--measured by output figures that meet the demand--, on the ability to 
cope with customer required modification, on the range of offers and their 
possible complementation embodying the scientific-technological result. The 
final point of the utmost importance is the question how the new products are 
manufactured--that is how widely and quickly the most modern equipment is used 
and the planned performance parameters are achieved. Therefore it is always 





the multiplier effect dependent on the volume and frequency of use, that 
decisively affects the amount of the planned and--above all--the actual 
profits. 


Top scientific-technological performances and their realization offer 
tremendous challenges and require the appropriate initiatives and performances 
in the entire cycle of intensively expanded reproduction in the combines. R 
and D are involved just as much as the technological preparation of 
production, the performances of internal rationalization aid construction, 
materials management, transportation, storage and marketing. Thorough market 
preparation, high-standard customer service and the full guarantee of top 
quality are indispensable attributes of high profits arising from science and 
technology, their translation into rising productivity and efficiency. In 
consideration of this we are always guided by the maxim that the highest 
profits must be accompanied by improved working and living conditions. 
Referring to key technologies in particular, Comrade Guenter Mittag noted that 
"as far as we are concerned, efficiency means achieving a fast rate of 
increase in labor productivity and, at the same time, making more room for the 
creative efforts of the common man as well as comprehensively improving living 


conditions.*"(3) 


In this spirit our party emphasized the necessity for really comprehensively 
mastering the cycle of intensively expanded reproduction in all its stages. 
The best effects of scientific-technological progress cannot be achieved by 
any other means. 


We daily note that only the smooth management of renewal as a whole--beginning 
with the general director's challenging targets to R and D to the proper 
training of the working people for the new jobs, the prompt introduction of 
new products and the fastest possible achievement of sufficient output volume 
to profitable sales--is able nowadays to guarantee the most profitable results 
from science and technology. This is thus becoming the prime base for 
intensive expanded reproduction in combines and enterprises and, in turn, 
serves to speed up their processes. 


The renewal certificate is drawn up with this necessity in mind. Its 
coordinated parts encourage the comprehensive, well-meshed and thoroughgoing 
management of the renewal process, represent the basis of challenging targets 
for the working people and call for thoughtful work as well as purposeful 
initiatives. Of special importance in this context is the "tasking workbook 
statement of development" and the "utilization conception on the profitable 
utilization of results by production and sales." 


Tasking Workbook--The Decisive Link in the Chain 


The tasking workbook for R and D targets has turned out to be particularly 
useful. Over the years it has been developed into one of the most effective 
guidance tools for advanced creative performances of scientists, engineers and 
workers as well as for the realization of challenging economic results from 
concrete scientific-technological assignments. Following the introduction of 
the renewal certificate, the tasking workbook assumes even greater importance 
in its function as a social assignment to the R and D collectives. Its 
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economic and scientific-technological objectives present the utmost 
performance challenges to R and D. They focus on those goals that are decided 
by the creative standard of performance. These manifest themselves in 
qualitatively better use characteristics of the product such as efficiency, 
reliability, user friendliness and design; in the time needed for manufacture 
as well as in the quality, productivity and profitability of production, the 
lowering of the specific consumption of energy, materials and money. All this 
crucially affects the price and profit that may be obtained. 


Involved here, therefore, is that part of the economic result that represents 
the indispensable basis for greater profits from science and technology in the 
intensively expanded reproduction cycle. It is largely responsible for the 
total effects achieved by the utilization of scientific-technological 
performances in production and sales. 


The Need to Obtain the Greatest Possible Profits from Scientific-Technological 
Results 


The utilization conception for economic utilization by production and sales is 
of prime importance ifwe wish to obtain the best possible results from 
scientific-technological performances. Based on the requirements of 
performance and efficiency advances in the combine, thorough demand and market 
analyses at home and abroad and the consequent renewal, production and export 
strategy, it is imperative on the one hand to arrive at ambitious R and D 
targets in the tasking workbooks. This needs to be done at the time of the 
preparation of the tasking workbooks. At that stage economic production and 
sales departments must look at the demands to be made on scientific- 
technological work with a view to planned economic realization. 


On the basis of economic objectives and results of development work, on the 
other hand, the utilization conception must exactly define the targets to be 
achieved by production and sales for the greatest possible profitability in 
the year of introduction and 2 years following. These effects (to be 
demonstrated in the concluding defense) affect the balance sheet and are 
accounted for through the second subsequent year following the introduction of 
the scientific-technological results in production. 


The cycle of renewal is thus firmly closed from the management aspect. This 
step offers new opportunities to all cadres and departments involved in the 
translation of top scientific-technological performances for observing their 
greater responsibilities for the final economic result. Doubtlessly this will 
trigger potent impulses relating to the thorough preparation and elaboration 
of economic objectives in research, production and sales, far sighted working 
methods for the comprehensive preparation of the new production and its prompt 
realization. 


At the same time the initiative of the working people in enterprises and 
combines is directed to as much as possible advance the renewal process by 
conscious activism in the socialist competition. It is imperative in this 
connection to increasingly combine the daily work contribution to plan 
fulfillment with exemplary obligations for the improvement of labor 
productivity, the reduction of energy and materials consumption, the extra 
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production of consumer goods. This kind of commitment to the purposeful 
renewal of production in the course of their daily work increasingly 
characterizes the attitude of the more than 45,000 youth brigades and 
approximately 5,000 youth research collectives in our country. It is a basic 
premise of the further implementation of our economic strategy that we should 
everywhere in this spirit and on the basis of the renewal certificate speed up 
renewal processes, achieve lasting best performances so as to achieve top 
performances at top speeds with respect to the development and use of key 
technologies and thus obtain the greatest possible profits. 


Gain of Time Signifies Gain of Efficiency 


The standardized and thoroughgoing management of renewal throughout the entire 
combine reproduction cycle and the utilization of the broad flow of 
initiatives and the wealth of ideas contributed by the working people for the 
best possible solutions is increasingly gaining importance from the aspect of 
the growing rate of scientific-technological progress worldwide. The need to 
"keep up with the race with time, to achieve a lead in important areas and 
thereby realizing great economic and social profits"(4) challenges the 
management of renewal processes to outstanding performances. Nowadays we are 
primarily concerned with minimizing the total time taken in the progress from 
research and development (at the highest economic and scientific-technological 
standard) via production (in the optimum volume) to sales (with increasing 
earnings). At the same time it is more and more important to find the proper 
time for offering our products on the market. Getting a new and market 
appropriate product to the market early is largely decisive for the profit 
obtainable. 


The renewal certificate is designed to effectively assist the struggle for the 
maximum gain of time. By setting controllable and accountable deadlines for 
all stages of the general renewal process, it is possible from the very 
beginning to insist on speed and short delays. Gains of time in various 
stages are recorded only if they shorten the renewal cycle as a whole. We 
know from experience that much time may be gained by more tightly controlling 
the junctions between the various sections and avoiding "dead times." The 
careful dovetailing of all necessary operations makes possible the achievement 
of even greater parallelism of work and, right from the start, ensures the 
earliest possible presentation of the new developments. The deadlines and 
economic targets of the renewal certificate may be used in this spirit for the 
teaching and deepening of the maxim that a gain of time also signifies a gain 
of efficiency--a maxim that is constantly confirmed by practical experience. 


Setting Challenging Targets 


The breakthrough to top international standards largely depends on the ability 
of combine general directors to set ambitious economic and scientific- 
technological targets for R and D, to unrelentingly press for top 
performances. "The more accurate the analysis, the more ambitious the 
objectives, the greateris the national contribution of scientific- 
technological work and the entire renewal process. Experience has taught us 
that the skilled definition of economic performance targets represents the 
starting point for a significantly greater productivity of scientific- 
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technological work."(5) This is even more applicable to the struggle for the 
comprehensive national mastery of the key technologies. 


Logically this responsable task of the general directors assumes even greater 
importance by the intreduction of the renewal certificate. The experiences 
gained by leading combines that have repeatedly demonstrated their capacity to 
produce top performances also clearly show that the economic results achieved 
by science and technology largely depend on the general director, and that 
nobody can relieve hia of his responsibility for setting the targets. 


The direction given to all scientific-technological work for the development 
of new products and processes, the basic clarification of the creative 
solutions required as a consequence of the target assignment as well as of the 
tasks for the best possible economic utilization generally proceed in 
preparation of the opening defense of the tasking workbook. Consequently the 
"general director's order on the preparation of the tasking workbook" is the 
basis of the renewal certificate. This order assigns the minimum economic 
requirements and deadlines to be absolutely observed and achieved from the 
standpoint of the greatest possible market attraction and saleability of the 
new product or the efficiency of processes and equipment in order to ensure 
good profits. The R and D department is unable to itself set these targets 
that are crucial for the development of the capacity and efficiency of the 
entire combine and its reproduction needs. Generally it is imperative for the 
business departments of the combines (with the involvement of the production 
and sales departments) to responsibly prepare them and for close cooperation 
with the R and D collectives to prevail on this basis. In future this will 
offer greater scope for the creative efforts of the R and D collectives, for 
the elaboration of effective scientific-technological solutions. In wide 
demand are product ideas and solution variants that advance to virgin 
territory by way of what we already know, make possible high standard 
inventions and patents and therefore fully meet the assigned economic 
requirements. At precisely this stage of intense creative efforts we see how 
everything that has been found reliable in the search for and realization of 
ideas bears fruit and, in particular, how the innovating spirit of our youth 
is challenged and encouraged by the extensive involvement of youth research 
collectives in this process. 


The business departments (including sales and foreign trade) are also required 
at this stage to thoroughly go over the requirements arising for the best 
possible management of the reproduction cycle. That applies in particular to 
sales opportunities for the new products at home and abroad, the production 
volume or range of utilization, the achievable increase in production and 
labor productivity, energy, materials and financial savings as well as and not 
least the cost/profit ratio. 


By this means we orient already in the preparation of the opening defense to 
a high standard of economic and scientific-technological goals, that can hold 
their own in the international comparison and its dynamic development. An 
"exceptional niche" is established to guarantee a top international standard 
and its best possible economic utilization. As a result of this responsible 
work on product and equipment renewal, affecting all departments of the 
combine, the general director arrives at decisions on the presentation of the 
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tasking workbook and the renewal certificate at the opening defense. The new 
approach to the preparation and assignment of targets underlines the high 
ranking of thorough analytical as well as conceptual-strategic work. In view 
of international development trends in natural sciences, technology and 
management, this applies to the careful consideration of sarket desgands, 
deadlines and time needed as well as to quick and flexible responses. It is 
always isgperative to fully exploit the opportunities offered by the 
reproduction process as a whole. 


Economic Accounting and Commercial Calculations 


Demand is always the starting point for all targets of the renewal process. 
However, the efficiency of renewal is decisive for the approach to the 
accomplishment to the tasks involved therein. The econogic result and, 
increasingly, the cost/profit ratio decide the outcome. If high costs are 
unavoidable with regard to scientific-technical measures and their 
realization, profits must be even greater. The expenditure must be justified 
by the speedier igprovement of labor productivity, significance savings of 
resources and appropriate earnings on domestic and foreign markets. 


Each development task, therefore, must generally meet the demand that its 
application and use in production and sales may serve not only as quickly as 
possible to recoup the money spent, in other words the one-time loan amounts. 
It is equally necessary for a profit to be guaranteed to the combine and the 
national economy. We must more than hitherto take into account the fact that 
modern ganufacture, involving the use of key technologies, makes for high 
costs--especially with respect to the use of capital. At the same time, due 
to the continuing speed-up of scientific-technological progress, we have less 
time for new products to successfully and profitably sold on international 
markets. These circumstances must certainly be considered in the calculations 
in order to guarantee the greatest possible efficiency of renewal. In this 
context we clearly see the importance for a combine to make sure of the 
earliest possible date for starting on the ganufacture of new products and 
technologies and, from the very start, guaranteeing a production volume that 
provides for the quickest payback of the money spent. 


Ultimately all these points culminate in the cost/profit ratio. Its definite 
improvement and the guarantee of the profitability of new products and 
equipment used also respond to the basic concern and the chief substance of 
economic accounting. Consequently it is imperative in future to carry out a 
"total business accounting” for each task relating to the development of new 
products, processes and technologies as well as novel software. It is an 
important element in the renewal certificate. 


Such a total accounting confronts costs and profits, and we will thereby 
obtain incorruptible information of what is significant in the meaning of the 
utmost effectiveness for the national economy and the combine. The general 
director thus has available a fundamental criterion for assessing the economic 
efficiency of science and technology in the intensively expanded reproduction 
cycle. 
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It is of the utmost imgportance for cost and profit to be firmly linked in the 
total business accounting with the respective economic calculations and 
results of the tasking workbook as well as the utilization conception. That 
connection can be checked and reconfirmed. This permits us to sore exactly 
track the causes of positive as well as negative effects for the entire 
renewal process up to production and sales, to generalize good and exemplary 
approaches and, at every stage, purposefully ensure the greatest possible 
efficiency. 


All in all, the renewal certificate represents a management tool, and its 
correct handling will significantly contribute to the further development of 
the working people's initiative in all sections of the combine, the further 
definition of economic thinking and the best possible efficacy of science and 
technology. It will therefore be necessary from the very start of its 
introduction to decisively prevent any sganifestations of bureaucratic 
attitudes and formal management. The renewal certificate may and must largely 
help to make the greatest possible efficacy of science and technology 4 
concern of the entire reproduction cycle and serve as the firm and solid basis 
for the continuing speed-up of intensively expanded reproduction in combines 
and enterprises, their performance growth by the development of the 
qualitative factors. It increasingly compels transparent attitudes and 
decisive action in the spirit of the acceleration of scientific-technological 
progress that represents the chief source of the multiplication of wealth in 
our society, the strengthening of the capacity of our country in accordance 
with the policy adumbrated by the Eleventh SED Party Congress. 
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German Economic and Social Issues. Original title: "The Environment and 
Environmental Protection in the GDR for the Time-Frame !981085 with Particular 


Regard to Water Management") 
{Text) Author's Introduction 


Given the facts of crushing defense costs, eviden': shortages of resources and 
growing environmental pollution--to mention only a few--, the search for 
criteria reflecting the social purpose or social goal of economic operations 
is once again coming to the fore. The regulative policy discussions relating 
to the new economic ethics and greater economic justice are evidence of the 
effort to redefine or more precisely define the priorities of the garket 
economies’ objectives as well as decide the indicators showing the success or 
failure to achieve these objectives.to 


The opportune debate about economic events and processes in real socialisa is 
does not suffer from a shortage of theories. It would be quite sufficient to 
more consistently apply the oriteria officially proclaimed by the political 
economy of socialism in the shape of the "fundamental econogic lavw.* 
According to these criteria, successful management should positively affect 
the four elements of the "socialist standard of living"--housing, work, 
private consumption and environment. 


The following remarks represent the advance copy of part of an overall 
description dealing with the specific environmental effects of economic 
operations on the GDR population's quality of life in the just completed 19i1- 
1985 5-Year Plan period. 
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Conservation policy in the GDR affords a vivid example of the structural and 
innovatory weaknesses of centrally administered economies based on the Soviet 
model. The world-wide challenge of the so-called energy price shock, which 
saw the price of OPEC crude oil shoot up from U.S.$3.40 a barrel in 1973 to 
$34.50 in 1981, could not be adequately met. Whereas the market economies 
encouraged the growth of alternatives such as nuclear power, coal-based fuel 
and so on, and also drastically reduced specific energy consumption by raising 
efficiency (for example of internal combustion engines, light bulbs and 
heating energy for homes), those with political responsibility in the GDR 
reacted guch too late and once again took refuge in administrative solutions, 
such as a ban on oil products, expansion of multi-shift working and 
consumption of crude brown coal. This drastic course change, not even 
introduced until after 1980, could only be carried out by disregarding 
environmental concerns. Today the threat of irreversible environmental damage 
is already looming. This has made the leadership extremely unwilling to 
release inforgation about the environmental situation. The GDR already 
possesses tried and tested automatic monitoring systems, in use for example in 
the district of Leipzig since 1980. These continuously and simultaneously 
measure the amounts of sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide and dust in the air and 
are even capable of delivering emission prognoses. Similar measures are on 
the way with the intended computerized monitoring of the Spree and later other 
rivers. With its help it is hoped to obtain better information about water 
utilization. However, the general public is kept uninformed about the 
results, because these could document the contradictions inherent in the 
official economic policy. A leadership which has knowingly allowed or even 
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caused the growth in pollution can hardly agitate for greater responsibility 
on the part of the public and enterprises with any degree of credibility, at 
least not as long as it favors economic policies which decide against the 
environment when it comes to the crunch. The last plan half-decade has seen 
the unequivocal consequences of such policies: A noticeable decline in 
environmental quality and therefore the quality of life. 


I. Official Environmental Policy Since 1970 


The economic structures created by the SED leadership on central Gergan 
territory after World War II defied all economic requirements. The tremendous 
overindustrialization evident by the development of the emgploysent structure 
(see Table 1), the industrial elephantiasis oriented to the needs and 
absorptive capacity of the Soviet market in combination with the virtually 
total mining of all usable natural resources (uranium ore, silver, hard coal, 
copper, salts, fluor spar, potash, quartzes and lignite) could be managed only 
"by a nigh and increasing exploitation of the natural resources available."(1) 
"Fifty-four percent of the total population, turning out 67 percent of total 
industrial production, live in the industrial districts Helle, Leipzig, 
Cottbus, Dresden, Karl-Marx-Stadt (formerly Chemnitz) and the capital Berlin, 
an area accounting for 32 percent of the GDR territory.*(2) In 1985, 
industry contributed more than 70 percent(3) of the national product (produced 
national income) (1950: 48 percent).(4) 


Officially the GDR leaders already concerned themselves with environmental 
control at a time when the ligits imposed on expansive growth due to 
indefensible pollution levels were not yet generally known.(5) Parliament 
enacted an environmental control law as early as 1970; this was expressly 
designed to protect native culture, the soil, forests, waters, clean air and 
provide for the reclamation and (or) harmless removal of waste saterials as 
well as offer protection against noise pollution.(6) 


The following year, at the Eighth SED Party Congress, Erich Honecker 
reaffirmed that he did not see any contradiction in calling for the 
fulfillment of the main task for 1971-1975 on the one hand and, on the other, 
demanding care in the handling of the environment. He said: “Another probles 
needs to be mentioned, because its significance is going to grow in the years 
to come. I mean environmental control, the struggle against air and water 
pollution, the need to check industrial and traffic noise."(7) 


These obviously pious intentions were not followed by consistent actions. It 
took until late 1975 for a government agency to be set up and put in charge of 
the "accomplishment of targets of socialist environmental control and...the 
management and planning of water management."(8) Even this ministry was 
unable to prevent progressive pollution on GDR territory because, on the one 
hand, the causes of pollution were not seriously tackled while, on the other, 
little money was allocated to effective counter measures. Article 329 of the 
GDR civil code that regulates claigs arising from emissions therefore states: 
"Annoyances caused by enterprises or facilities do not justify a claia to 
desistance and compensation if they do not exceed the unavoidable or legally 
prescribed extent OR if the respective preventive technical measures are not 
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possible at the tige OR (author's capitalization--translator's note) not 
justifiable in terms of the national economy.*(9) 


The situation has deteriorated so badly since then that, according to reports, 
@ government decree dated 16 November 1982 provides for all data on GDR 
pollution to be classified.(10) 


The environgental problemas of water, soil and air have been enormously 
exacerbated by the cogprehensive recourse to raw brown coal and the 
replacement of oil by this substance.(11) The GDR political leadership is 
increasingly under pressure to do something--by both its own population and by 
Western neighbors. It responds by attempts at sollification, trying to arouse 
the igpression that is is indeed conducting an active environsental policy. 
The establishment of a national environgental inspectorate as the central 
environmental agency at the Ministry for the Environment (12) fits this 
picture, and so does the appointsent of a "council for the bases of 
environmental organization and environmental control at the presidium of the 
GDR Academy of Sciences"(13), designed to coordinate environsent relevant 
basic research and cooperate in the purposeful isplementation of long-range 
environmental policies. Moreover, water management and environmental control 
are once again allocated independent plan parts for the period 1986-1990.(14) 


On the other hand, official statements constantly stress the agreement between 
the GDR population's environmental concerns and the leadership's econosic 
targets, while minigizing the extent of the environmental dasage already 
suffered. In accordance with this strategy, Erich Honecker answered some 
pertinent questions by saying: ‘Our forests are healthy,” with the exception 
of dying forests on the Fichtelberg and the entire CSSR, and *we have no 
knowledge of acid rain.*( 15) 


It is perfectly evident that official GDR arguments consider the treatment of 
nature to very definitely be a significant element in the “competition between 
the systems.” As late as May 1986 SED Politburo member Hager, competent for 
ideological issues, noted that capitalisa had no positive objectives and 
orientations, and that this was the reason why it was now confronting 
contradictions “arising from worldwide problegs such as the pollution of the 
environgent, the air and the oceans as well as the exhaustion of natural 
resources."(16) SED Central Committee meaber Reinhold thinks it an 
indisocutable fact "that, due to its inherent property conditions, capitalisa 
is not able to translate sclentific-technological progress into social values 
for gan." Reinhold further asserts that only "“socialis@ can do that--as we 
have seen confirmed in practice."(17) A well-known representative of the East 
Berlin College for Econogics "Bruno Leuschner”® claigas that the"socialist 
method of utilizing nature and controlling the environment" responds "to the 
historic sission of the working class, its responsibility for the future of 
mankind and its soral valves.“(18) From the aspect of environmental control, 
philosopher Kosing considers “the ultigate replacement of capitalisa by 
socialism not only «a social necessity but also a ‘natural necessity’.*( 19) 


Reality looks very different: Due to structural factors, the threat of 
irreversible environgental damage arose relatively early in the GDR. The 
appropriate adgwinistrative-legal conclusions were quickly arrived at. 
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Hovever, no corresponding actions are apparent with respect to active 
environgental control, structural change or the development of efficient 
environgental equipment. On the contrary: Decisions in favor of greater 
emphasis on raw brown coal (20) further exacerbated the situation from 1981 
and demonstrated the low value of environmental requirements with respect to 
long-range structural policy. 


Indeed: "Well justified decisions" are still being issued at the expense of 
the environgent. That is why sore voices are now heard in the GDR, pointing 
out that such decisions definitely ought to be rare and gust "not become the 
general criterion of the econosy."(21) 


By comparison with the FRG, the GDR is now a “developing country” in the field 
of environmental control. While public agencies here spent a total of 
DM199 billion on environmental control in 1971-1981,(22) and environmental 
control facilities with a gross value of some DM198 billion are now in 
operation,(23) the Berlin DIW consider the GDR national economy virtually 
incapable of finding some DM10 billion in 1985-1993 in order to lower sulfur 
dioxide emissions by 30 percent below the 1980 value (as the GDR promised the 
ECE in 1979).(24) The emission probles, the DIW notes, though technically 
feasible, confronts the GDR with "a task it will be hard put to handle.*(25) 
And this is even sore true because the 1980 standard of S02 emissions 
(about 4-4.5 sillion tons assumed by the DIW for 1980), is likely to be 
greater by far now, and even greater efforts would therefore be needed to 
reduce S02 emissions to about 3.2 gsillion tons by 1993 (probably DM20-30 
billion). 


Even in the past, the SED leaders paid a heavy price for their politically 
motivated efforts to conduct an energy policy independent of the facts of life 
in Germany generally. The Schwarze Pumpe [Black Pump) project, for example, 
serving the expansion of raw brown coal utilization, was an enormous 
@isinvesteent in terms of normal economic considerations, An expert opinion, 
Gelivered at the time, said that "the capital cost of the two coking plants is 
4% times higher, the gsanpower use twice that of the production of good furnace 
coke) in a new West German plant on the basis of hard coal."(26) 


This same energy policy now threatens to result in an ecological disaster.(27) 
The Halle/Leipzig region has become one of the worst polluted areas of Europe. 
Life expectancy in Halle Bezirk is 6 years less than the GDR average.(28) 


The analyses proposed here is prigarily interested in ascertaining the 
conditions for environmental control in the 1981-1985 5-Year Plan period that 
has just concluded. To allow for a better survey, I will deal separately with 
air, forests and water. 


II. The Environmental Sitwation in the Period 1981-1985 
1. The Air 
We already have at our disposal detailed studies on the factors likely to 


adversely affect air quality by the emission of sulfur dioxide, nitric oxide, 
heavy metals, ash and dust (industry and commerce, private households, 
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gsotorization, and so on). It is therefore not necessary to repeat their 
results.(29) 


The real point is this: Since 1980 two factors have assumed considerably 
greater isgportance and, consequently, pollution has risen even further because 
no proper counter measures were adopted. The first factor is the expansion of 
shift work, the second the growing use of raw brown coal as a source of 


energy. 


On the issue of shift work, I quote Guenter Mittag once again. At the 
exchange of experiences among combine general directors in 1985, he offered 
the following pronouncement: “Our analyses show that the tisewise utilization 
of igsportant production equipment in industry rose from an average of 15.6 
hours in 1983 to 16.2 hours in 1984. That is a weloome result. The sain task 
here was the increase in shift work, specially in direction of three-shift 
operations. Wothing else will enable the gajority of the combine to achieve 
the necessary new and higher level in the utilization of sachines and plant. 
It is isperative, therefore, for us to concentrate on this task with the 
greatest possible resolution.” A little later he said: "The general saxis 
is this: Whenever we undertake to sodernize capital equipment, we sust sake 
quite sure that sodernization is accompanied by the appropriate seasures for 
the definitely greater shift utilization of the plant.*(30) 


The expansion of shift work, happening in the prevailing production 
engineering conditions (in other words sigply the extension of daily working 
hours per plant) always and everywhere results in the corresponding rise in 
air pollution. In 1981, the enterprises managed by the industry sinistries, 
for example, on the average operated isportant production equipment for 
15 hours daily. Assuming air pollution as a given, the pollution caused by 
these enterprises therefore increased by more than 11 percent through 1985 
(16.7 hours operation).(31) Of course it say not be correct to assume a 
linear relationship between the increase in the operating hours of a plant and 
the corresponding air pollution. Still, the speed of the increase in 
utiligation--especially in the national average--appears to gainsay the 
general adoption of environment friendly technologies. Further@ore, any 
lengthening of working hours tends to disproportionately increase technical 
wear and tear and, thereby, also raise the risk of greater pollution. 


The tremendous growth in the use of raw brown coal for electricity and heat 
production had even more radical effects on air pollution in the GDR than the 
expansion of shift work. 1985 raw brown coal production was 20 percent 
greater than the 1960 output. The volume of raw brown coal consumption by the 
national economy sust have risen even faster (roughly 80 percent), because the 
capacities for brown coal processing (coking or briquetting) barely 
increased. According to GDR calculations, some 48 peroent of the raw lignite 
produced in 1980 (about 120 sillion tons) was used without any further 
processing sillion. The 1985 proportion was probably 54 percent (about 170 
sillion tons). For the sake of comparison: In 1978 only %5 percent 
(110 @illion tons) of the raw brown coal sined were used directly.( 32) 
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Another aspect must be considered with regard to air pollution: Since 1980 
the GDR economy has been forced by drastic restrictions to reduce the 
consumption of cil products and instead use raw brown coal or energy sources 
derived from raw brown coal (city gas, coke, briquettes, coal dust). We are 
able only to speculate about the success of this plan.(33) We do know that 
even in 1973, when the quality of raw brown coal was better than it is now, 
the energy value of 1 ton oil was equivalent to 17 tons raw brown coal. 
Furthermore, labor productivity in the petrochemical industry was 12-16 times 
that of the carbon chemical industry.(34) In view of these facts, the 
resubstitution now completed can certainly not be considered a success in 
terms of the national economy. Moreover, we need to take in account (see 
Table 2) the adverse effects of increased raw brown coal use on air quality. 
Still, it is impossible not to note the advance of raw brown coal. Valued in 
terms of petajoule, the national consumption of the voluminous but energy poor 
raw brown coal rose by almost 17 percent from 1980 to 1985. Its share in 
total energy sources rose to more than 70 percent (1985) compared with only 
65 percent in 1980.(35) 


In analogy with the emphasis on shift operation, the following remarks appear 
appropriate: If we assume chat the 40 percent quantitative increase in raw 
brown coal consumption in 1985 over 1980 benefited electricity and heat 
production only, air pollution would have to have incre: *s¢ in at least the 
same dimension--provided all other conditions remained the same. Rough 
calculations take no account of the possibility that there may have been 
various efforts since 1980 to reduce the pollutant emission of industrial 
furnaces and boilers.(36) However, this approach seems justified because we 
are also leaving out of consideration that the situation may in fact have 
disproportionately deteriorated on the spot, due to the 


-- Transportation, storage and removal of residues on combustion of 
additional quantities raw brown coal, 


-- Deterioration of raw brown coal quality, to some extent the result of the 
use of more productive mining equipment, 


-- Measures for the replacement of more environment friendly fuels by raw 
brown (the so-called “energy source conversion"). 


GDR economic policy has exacerbated the following target conflict: To raise 
export production and quickly lower oil consumption, it instructed industry 
(in some cases in the teeth of stubborn opposition) to lengthen the working 
day and use more raw brown coal as a source of energy. In the enterprises 
this resulted in considerable hardships with respect to work and other 
factors; it also raised costs. On the other hand, these short-term the 
targets set wer: achievable only by additional air pollution. The authorities 
considered this acceptable. As a result environmental control targets were 
unable to prevail against the nationally standardized performance evaluation 
in the enterprises. Now the political leadership expects industry to carry 
out resolute measures against greater air pollution--examples are the mounting 
and operation of filtration plant. These, however, give rise to more 
operational costs uncompensated by any directly assignable profits. In the 
production conditions prevailing in the GDR, "the observance of environment 
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specific cost dimensions results in a decline in economic efficiency."( 37) 
Enterprises quite often do better to pay fines for proven air pollution than 
to energetically fight it. 


The worsening of air by increased emissions not only offends the people's 
sense of smell, it also threatens public health. The rate of death is on the 
rise, malignant tumors of the air passages as well as cardiovascular diseases 
are on the rise.(38) In the CSSR also it was noted "that in a badly polluted 
district life expectancy differs noticeably from the averages in all other 
districts."(39) 


2. The Forest 


Forests stretch across 2.95 million hectares of the GDR and account for about 
27 percent of its sovereign territory (FRG: 7.33 million hectares, roughly 
29.5 percent). In the past 5-year plan period they were threatened mainly by 
two factors: Increasing air pollution and clear cutting in the course of 
opencast mining operations for the production of raw brown coal. 


While the topic of emission damage to forests was unmentionable in the GDR for 
many years, experts are now talking about a "serious problem now recognized by 
society."(40) 


As long ago as 1980, the GDR political leadership had confirmed a "century 
conception" on the development of the forst and, in February 1983, enacted a 
"resolution on the protection of forests." Building on these political 
documents, forestry experts worked up a "general plan" for the forest through 
2030 and for the Dresden area "a district forest development program through 
2080."(41) It is intended in the new century to slightly extend the forest 
area. At the present moment, though, the emphasis is on efforts "to maintain 
the existing forest area."(42) 


The following key points for the reduction of the worrying emission damage are 
noted: 


-- Reduction of air pollution (for example, flue gas desulfurization) 


-- Increase nitrogen fertilization of forest soil from the air--in 
particular in the southern regions of the GDR 


-- Rapid reforestation of weakened forest stocks by tree species more 
resistant to smoke (in the Ore Mountains: Red beech, mountain ash, larch; 
in the Thueringen Woods: Plate and brush spruce; in the northern 
districts: Efficient conifers from North America and East Asia), to some 
extent by wildlings, because not enough tree nurseries do not produce 
enough to meet the demand. 


There is not the slightest doubt that these measures are largely designed for 
long-term effects. Set against the acute increase in air pollution in the GDR 
since 1980, they are not adequate for effectively countering the current 
threat to forest stocks. 








While the outlook for successfully fighting damage to the forests by 
pollutants in the air (acid rain, and so on) is at least potentially 
promising, the destruction in this century of completely healthy forests due 
to raw brown coal is unstoppable. The 34 lignite strip mines (43) in the GDR 
(9 have been added since 1981) daily swallow huge amounts of urbanized country 
and convert it to gray moonscapes. The development of a new strip mine calls 
for 12 hectares to produce 1 million ton raw brown coal.(44) The average 
assumed for the operation of a mine is 13.2 hectares per 1 million ton raw 
brown coal.(45) For 1985 we may thus may assume a demand for 4,120 hectares. 
In that case around 18,860 hectares native soil must have fallen victim to raw 
brown coal mining in 1981-1985; 8,200 hectares of that total (46) were 
reclaimed. 


Evidently the raw brown coal mining industry's demand for land destroys not 
only uncultivated or fallow fields. Leipzig Bezirk, for example, accounts for 
23 percent of raw brown coal production, 34 percent of briquette manufacture 
and 90 percent of carbon chemical output in the GDR.(47) That resulted in 
the devastation of about 2,200 hectares forest land in the period 1900-1985. 
As a result forest stocks declined by 440 hectares despite reclamation. (48) 


The destruction of forests due to the demand of land for lignite production is 
much greater in the GDR because, since 1945, more than two thirds of all raw 
brown coal has been mined in the Lausitz region which is much more densely 
forested. In 1984, Cottus District held an 11.4 percent share in the GDR's 
forest lands, Leipzig accounted for no more than 2.3 percent.(49) Compared 
with 1957, when it amounted to 355.161 hectares (50), the Cottbus forest area 
declined by at least 17,100 hectares, that is just under 5 percent. 


The extent of the destruction of native soil in the Lausitz region also far 
exceeds that in the Leipzig area, because in the former the lignite strata 
worth mining are only half the thickness of those in the latter. 


Moreover, brown coal mining quickly decimates woods that needed decades or 
centuries to grow. These forests were important for the climate, the air and 
the water budget, offered living space to animals and plants, recreation to 
man. Even if it were possible to statistically compensate the loss of forests 
by appropriate reforestation, people alive now would consider this development 
a considerable deterioration of their quality of life.(51) 


The actual extent of losses of old established woods is not ascertainable from 
official statistics, because the forest area shown therein has remained almost 
constant since 1960, while exploitation (admittedly this includes gravel pits, 
quarries and so on) has more than doubled since (to around 96,400 hectares in 
1985), and the area covered by water increased by almost 28 percent (to 
roughly 260,800 hectares).(52) 


Though, for the reasons stated, the forest was exposed to more hardships in 
recent years, no special efforts at reforestation are noticeable at this time. 
The respective performances in 1985 (see Table 3) were at least 8 percent 
above those of 1980 but still more than 5 percent below 1970. The 1985 
reforestation results sufficed to replace 0.8 percent of the present forest 
stock. Total 1970-1985 reforestation corresponded to 12 percent of forest 
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stocks. One of the reasons for this development is likely to be the lack of 
any effective incentive for the mining enterprises by reclamation to return 
high quality land to agriculture and forestry. 


Help is now expected from a new resolution by the SED Politburo and GDR 
Government, dated June 1986, and prescribing measures to secure the production 
of round timber, protect forest stocks and further improve the environmental 
efficiency of woods.(54) According to this directive, all clearings are to 
be reforested by the end of 1987 and all arrears of cultivation made up by 
1990. The rate of reforestation is to be raised, using--among others-- 
"voluntary" youth groups who, in 1986 alone, planted some 7,700 hectares 
forest.(55) The intention is for 125,000 hectares wood to be planted in 1986- 
1990, 5 percent more than in the previous 5-year period (118,686 hectares) but 
little more than had been planted in 1952 alone (113,176 hectares). From the 
planning aspect such actions might replace the losses of forestry land, but 
plantations of young trees are not the equivalent of a forest. 


3. The Water 


Waters cover 1.7 percent (1,900 square kilometer) of the GDR's territory. 
This coverage is made up of major and medium rivers with a total length of 
31,500 km, smaller inland waterways with a length of more than 100,000 km as 
well as about 13,200 standing waters (including 258 reservoirs, lakes and 
residual holes left over from mining).(56) An average of 72 billion cubic 
meter water reaches the central German area each year, primarily by means of 
rain. Dioscounting evaporation, this natural situation provides a potential 
of 17.5 billion cubic meter. The GDR therefore gets around 14 times less than 
the international average.(57) The potential water offer gives rise toa 
disposable water offer of 10-11 billion cubic meter per annum. Normally 
households, industry and farming use 90 percent.(58) 


To meet the entire demand, the multiple use of water is unavoidable. In 
industrial conurbations (the south of the GDR) it is used up to 9 times, in 
years of drought up to 13 times.(59) 


Available in 1980 were about 5,300 waterworks with 7 million cubic meter 
installed daily capacity for potable and nonpotable water production, a 
pipeline system of 82,000 km and an annual energy demand of 910 GWh [giga 
watt hours). Available for sewage treatment were 900 sewage treatment plants 
with a drainage network of 31,000 km, an annual capacity of .9 billion cubic 
meter (approximately 2.5 million cubic meter daily capacity) and an energy 
consumption amounting to 200 GWh per annum.(60) 


Each year around 7.7 billion cubic meter sewage and pit water are discharged 
into GDR waters, resulting in major organic pollution. In 1980, 66 percent of 
flowing waters and 23 percent of standing waters needed rehabililtation.(61) 
This is not much different from the situation of flowing waters in 1973, 
because at that time the following picture emerged for the 13,500 km 


waters: (62) 
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Quality Classification 





| 
1970 1973 


I: Clean water | 5.7 percent | 6.3 percent 
II: Moderately polluted water : 26.6 percent 3 31.3 percent 
III: Polluted water 7 23.6 percent 3 22.8 percent 
IV: Inadmissibly polluter water ! 44.1 percent I 39.6 percent 





Roughly 70 percent of the GDR's potable water requirements is met from ground 
water.(63) A few years back the figure was only just under 40 percent.(64) 
This structural change is certainly due to the low cost of ground water 
processing but also projects a glaring light on the quality of surface water 
in rivers, lakes and reservoirs. 


It seems abundantly clear that the GDR's water budget is subject to extreme 
strain. In the past the careful and sensible handling of this natural raw 
material did not represent a serious political key point. Certainly this 
happened because it was always possible to approximately adjust the available 
water capacities to the rising consumption. Until the mid-1970's the usable 
water supply to the final consumer increased by more than 20 percent in the 
5-year rhythm. In 1975-1980, the maximum daily capacity of the waterworks 
rose once again in this dimension, while the growth of the usable water supply 
comparatively declined to 6 percent.(65) 


Since 1980 the environmental discussion in the GDR also focuses on water 
management consideration. The new water law only took effect in October 
1982,(66) replacing the obviously ineffective law of April 1963 on the 
protection, utilization and maintenance of waters and protection against 
floods (including the first and second implementing regulations as well as 
various decrees and orders). In addition a “directive on rationel water use 
in the 1981-1985 5-Year Plan Period" was enacted and an updated directive 
resolved upon in mid-1984 for the 1986-1990 plan period. 


The water situation in the GDR has become even more acute in the course of 
recent years. In 1981-1985 the maximum daily capacity of the waterworks rose 
by only 14 percent, while the usable water supply stopped developing uniformly 
in 1979, so that the recorded output of 1985 was below that of 1979.(67) 


In addition to the capacity bottlerecks and the air pollution described above, 
the continuing growth of industrial production, intensive farming, the 
expansion of raw brown coal mining and housing construction are among the 
reesons for the more acute situation. 
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Conditions have improved in recent years for better controlling sewage in the 
specially endangered southern river areas (Saale, Pleisse), end for making 
multiple water use possible. The largest multiple stage industrial sewage 
treatment plant began operations in the Buna Chemical Combine. Other sewage 
treatment plants were constructed at the chemical plants at Espenhain and 
Boehlen and the Schwarzheide synthetic fabrics plant.(75) Moreover, new 
industrial sewage treatment plants began operations in the Hirschberg Leather 
Factory, the Blankenstein Pulp Factory and the Bernburg Liquor and Yeast 
Factory.(76) They are designed to help gradually implement "long-range 
programs" for the rehabilitation of GDR waters. The recovery of valuable 
substances from sewage, in particular, is claimed as certain in the years to 
come "to demonstrate the progress achieved with regard to environmental 
protection.*"(77) 


The industrial enterprises’ greater recovery of valuable substances from 
sewage is intended to keep water pollution within the prescribed limits. 
These limits, set for producers by the competent water ganagement directorate, 
relate to the concentration of substances and the volume of sewage. However, 
doubts are bound to persist in the objectivity of these prescribed ligits when 
we read that "the varying situations with regard to water quality, riparian 
production facilities, population density and others in the different riverine 
regions require setting different prescribed limits for the individual main or 
subsidiary riverine areas."(78) The classification of water quality ranges 
correspondingly wide. There are seven quality grades, four signify 
suitability for potable water supplies, though the lowest requires a lot more 
money spent on processing to make it potable.(79) 


More intensive farm management affects the water budget from two aspects. On 
the one hand, water needs for the irrigation of fields has risen of late. In 
1984 and 1985 alone major efforts succeeded in creating as much land suitable 
for irrigation (almost 500,000 hectares)(80) as in 1960-*983. Consequently 
some 1.1 million hectares are available for irrigation (around 18 percent of 
the agricultural area. Another 306,900 hectares are to be added by 


1990. (81) 


On the other hand, farm production affects water quality. The use of mineral 
fertilizers rose from 27.8 kg/ha [kilogram per hectare) (N [nitrogen]) in 1950 
to 123 kg/ha (N) in 1975, from 6.3 kg/ha (P [phosphorus])) to 32 kg/ha (P) and 
from 42.4 kg/ha (K [potash]) to 90 kg’ha (K). Consequently the 1975 ratio of 
organic to mineral fertilizer use amounted to 1:2.8(N), 1:3.6(P) and 1:1.8(K). 
This ratio already violated optimum proportions and resulted in the increasing 
discharge of excess nutrients into the waters.(82) As long ago as the mid- 
1970's, experts calculated the discharge of excess nutrients at 10-50 kg/ha 
(N), 0.1-0.5 kg/ha (P) and 5-80 kg/ha (K).(83) 


Another result of intensive farming is the concentrated incidence of liquid 
manure. Its 1980 volume achieved about 77 million cubic meter (84). This 
meant that potential water pollution had doubled in 1970-1980. In 1980 the 
volume of liquid manure steadily incident at a few locations contained 249 kt 
{kilotons) (N), 47 kt (P) and 190 kt (K).(85) As the available liquid manure 
storages were able to accept only about 4.7 million cubic meter,(86), the 
GDR's average storage capacity amounted in theory to 16-20 days. The 
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Ferdinandshof beef cattle feeding facility with 30,000 head of cattle and the 
Dedelow dairy cattle facility with 40,000 head had storage capacities for 
23 and 30 days respectively.(87) It follows that the large-scale farm 
enterprises were and are compelled to spread these organic fertilizers 
constantly, even in winter months and in conditions of ground frost or snow. 
Water quality is particularly badly affected by the 1.5-2 million cubic meter 
liquid annually dripping from silos that store livestock fodder, because water 
pollution values are 3-4 times greater than found in household sewage, solid 
or liquid ganure. Even when thinned down to 1 part in 10,000 for potable 
water, it can be smelled and tasted.(88) 


Horrendous water pollution occurred in conjunction with the various pesticides 
and herbicides. Their use barely decrease<! in GDR agriculture in recent 
years. This pollution severely restricts the waters' capacity for self- 
Cleaning. Even minor additional polution (by accidents, for example) "mignt 
result in a threat to the population."(89) 


No market economy tools (price increases for plant protection substances) are 
available in the GDR to stop the generous application of chemicals. "Plant 
protection managers" have therefore been appointed in all GDR rural areas. It 
is their duty to thoroughly check tat only the prescribed quantities are 
applied to inhibit diseases and kill off pests. 


The latest proposals suggest that municipal sewage should be increasingly used 
to irrigate agricultural areas. Such sewage treatment--using the mgajor 
cleansing potential of the soil and providing crops with valuable « rients 
(nitrogen, phosphorus, potash)--might be conducive to a decline in the need 
for expensive sewage treatment plants as well as expensive chemical 
fertilizer. On the other hand there is the danger that sewage might increase 
the soil's population of microbial and parasitic disease carriers as well as 
the content of heavy metals, thereby adversely affecting crop growtn.(90). 


When producing raw brown coal from strip mines at depth of 70-90 meter (now), 
geotechnical safety requires an average of 6-7 cubic meter water to be pumped 
and conveyed to the surface for each ton of coal (1957: 3 cubic meter).(91) 
Experts expect 12 cubic meter by the year 2000, when mining will also occur at 
100-200 meter depths.(92) 


Nor does this represent the entire volume of water affected by the raw brown 
coal industry. The ultimate consequences for the direct effect on the water 
budget are much more serious in view of the fact that every ton raw brown coal 
mined itself consists of 40-60 percent water. 


In 1975 some 1.4 billion cubic meter ground water needed to be removed from 
strip mines. In 1984, filtering wells (to 80 percent) and pumping stations 
(to 20 percent) brought 1.9 billion cubic meter to the surface.(93) This 
process doubly affects the water budget: On the one hand it converts valuable 
ground water to somewhat polluted surface water. On the other it noticeably 
lowers the ground water level within the range of the drainage funnel. This 
in turn is apt to endanger farming and forestry in areas where several such 
funnels inter - A particular example is the Cottbus region where, "in view 
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of the structure of the land and the removal of ground water by brown 
coal...irrigation measures assume special importance."(94) 


In the Leipzig/Halle region also the ground water level has substantially 
dropped in some areas due to coal drainage. "Water stocks around Leipzig have 
long been exhausted,"(95) and water therefore needs to be brought in fros 
increasingly distant sources, such as the Elbe. 


To ligit the effects on the water budget, attempts have been under way for 
some years to make use of the mine water. This, however, is meeting with 
considerable difficulties due to the changes in the location of strip sgining 
and, therefore, the sources for obtaining water as well as for qualitative 
reasons. While in former times barely 20 percent were used for supplying 
water to the public, industry and agriculture, production rose to 23 percent 
(352 million cubic meter) in 1980, achieved about 30 percent (526 million 
cubic meter) in 1983 and was expected to rise to 34% percent (650 million cubic 
meter) in 1985.(96) The contribution to the potable water yield is still 
confined in gspodest limits: Use for water for industrial purposes 
predominates. Mine water not directly used is cleansed and discharged into 
the rivers (Spree, Elster, Saale, Mulde). The holes remaining when the mines 
are exhausted, fill up with ground water and serve as storage basins and 
Clarification facilities, sometimes also as lakes for swimming. In these 
cases the water surfaces encourage evaporation and thereby lower the water 
reserves. 


The housing construction program, in particular the construction of new 
housing, substantially affects water consumption and water pollution. In 
rural areas and old residential districts, 40-80 liter per capita and day are 
removed from the public water supply. According to GDR data, water use in new 
housing rises to 200 liter with a maximum 400 liter. If all other conditions 
remain the same, the demand for water will grow to the extent that the 
structure of the housing stock in the GDR is modernized. A 3-35 percent 
annual growth is expected.(97) 


A look at Table 3 shows that the availability of potable water for the public 
has failed to keep pace with this estimate of the potential cemand. Otherwise 
the public would have had to be offered at least 806 million cubic meter in 
1985 (in terms of 1980). However, even the target set by the Ministry for the 
Environment and Water Management (at least 2 percent annual growth of the 
demand)(98) was underfulfilled by 37 million cubic meter in 1985 (in terms of 
1980). Though there was no extreme drought in 1985, and though housing 
construction gave rise to the pertinent impetus to greater demand, the per 
capita and day volume of water supplied to the public dropped algost to the 
1982 level (130.6 liter), while 148 liter were used in the FRG (despite an 
almost identical starting level of 90 liter in 1960). FRG experts predict a 
daily consumption of 219 liter in 2000.(99) On the other hand, we get the 
strong impression that the GDR water agencies are coming very close to the 
limits of their capacities, at least locally.(100) 
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The Situation is reminiscent of Past times when, in the hot summer Zonths of 
1969 and 1973, as Many as 269 and 114 officially recognized unstable Supply 
regions were recorded. The odsolescent Pipe network doubtlessly represents 
one reason for the residentia) Water Shortage. Antiually 6,000 incidents of 
damaged Pipes are reported in Leipzig administrative Gistrict alone. Much 
Water is wasted dy these "fountains, because Considerably more than 24 hours 
tend to elapse before repairs are effected in Leipzig, Altenburg and 


Magdeburg-Buckay river-fed Waterworks, at 125 years the oldest - Sconstructed 
Waterworks in the GDR. The COomgputer Signals "pressure fluctuations in the 
2,500 ka long Pipe systen. The facility immediately records small 
leakages...at the same time it notifies the dispatcher so that repairs may be 
Quickly initiated."( 103) 


that wate: “*hSumption in such housing units runs at least 3 times higher than 
in old apar. sents, Water Consumption by GDR households Should have almost 
doubled by 1985. In fact the maximus potable water Supplies for the public, 
achieved in 1983 (see Table 3) amounted to Only just 55 percent more than the 
initial Value. In these Circumstances the GDR POlitical leadership Rust 
welcome the fact that almost 58 percent of al} households Still reside in 
housing Constructed before 1945 (see Table 4), because their Sanitary 
facilities often keep within narrow limits the development of modern man's 
potential) needs for Convenient water use. The housing construction programas 
appears to be in danger. The responsible agencies hope for rélief by the 
Continuing reduction of the remova) from the PuUDlic water Supply network or 
Potable Water for industria) and farming Purposes. It 13 an open Question 
Whether the Savings likely to be achieved Will be enough to balance the 
growing deficits. According to experts, "critical Supply Situations" Cannot 
be excluded in the next 20 years, especially with respect to the conurbations. 
Consequently, "no further rise in the demand for Water would be tolerable in 
the Catchment areas of the Unstrut, the Black Elster, the White Elster and the 


On the Other hand, housing construction (in Particular the modernization or 
old building Stock) gives ri 

household Sewage, because Srowing water Consumption obviously results in a 
larger volume of Sewage. In reconstruction districts it is very expensive and 
time consuming to reequip the necessary Sewage pipe network, 


take in Operation the first Stage of ®xpansion of the largest and most modern 
GDR Bunicipa) Sewage treatment Plant at Schoener linde, (105) and though several) 
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no means sufficient in view of current housing construction. While, in 1985, 
91.4 percent of the population were connected to the central water supply, 
comparable connections to the public sewage systems amounted to no gore than 
70.8 percent--consequently the latest 5-year plan period recorded the lowest 
growth since 1970.(106) 


Table 1: Development of the Exployment Structure in the GDR 











| J 1 
Year | Total of | Percentage in the Total of Employed {Percentage in Total 
|EmployediofPersons Eaployed inSelectedSectors/|Eaployedin Indus- 
1 (1) | itry of Persons E=- 
| (€1,000's)| Productive | Nonproductive | Total Iployed in the Pro- 
| | Sectors | Sectors | Industry Iductive Sectors 
| | | ! | 
| | | | | 
1950 | 7,196 | 88 | 12 | 29.2 | 33.3 
| | | | | 
1955 | 7,722 | 85 15 | 32.9 38.8 
| | | | 
1960 | 7,686 | 85 | 15 | 36.0 | 42.6 
| | | | 
1965 | 7,676 | 84 | 16 | 36.4 | 43.6 
| | | | | 
1970 | 7,769 | 83 17 | 36.7 | 44.5 
| | | | 
1971 | 7,795 | 82 18 | 36.8 | 44.7 
| | | | 
1975 | 7,948 | 81 | 19 | 38.2 | 47.1 
| | | 
1980 | 8,225 | 80 | 20 | 38.0 | 47.6 
| | | 
1988 | 8,449 | 79 21 37.9 | 47.9 
| | | 
1985 | 8,539 | 79 21 | 37.9 47.9 
| | | 





(1) Excluding apprentices and persons employed in the security sectors, the 
Soviet-German Corporation Wismut, and others. 


Source: Caloulated from the "Statistische Taschenbuch der DDR 1986" [1986 
GDR Statistical Handbook], Staatsverlag, East Berlin, p 36. 
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Table 2: Orientation Values on the Emission of Injurious Flue Gas Components 
upon Burning a Fuel Equivalent of 1 GJ [giga joule) in Facilities 
with a Capacity of approximately 5 MW (segawatt) 











T 
Fuel ! Flue Gas Components 
| 
| i 1 1 1 
| Solids | $02, $03 | co | Chin | WOx 
| gree | gran | gran | gras | gran 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
Raw brown coal | 100-300 | 600-%,000 | 4-100 | 3-15 | 20-200 
| | | | | 
Brown coal | | | | | 
briquettes | 35-100 | 700-2,100 | 3-60 | 2 | &80- 60 
| | | | | 
Hard coal | 50-150 | 750-4,000 | 5- 20 | 3-15 | 50-100 
| | | | 
Brown coal coke | 50-100 | 500-3,500 [| 40-50 | 2- %& | 60- 80 
| | | 
Hard coal coke {| 50-100 | 500-3,500 | 4%- 50 | 10 70-100 
| | | | | 
ity gas 5-6 | 1-2 | 0.2-05 s | 200 
| | | 
Imported | | | | 
natural gas | , | - | 0.2 | - | 170 
| | | | | 
Fuel oil - | | | | | 
grade D 5- 10 | 800-6,000 | 6-8 | 6-+8 | 100-150 
| | | 
Fuel oil - | 
grade B | te 6 | 200-1,500 | 10 | %& 0 | 100-150 





Source: Karl-Heinz Schroeder, "“Komplexe Energieversorgung von Territorien"” 
[Comprehensive Regional Energy Supplies), VEB Deutscher Verlag fuer 
Grundstoffindustrie, Leipzig 1983, p 63. 
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Table 3: Selected Indices to Characterize the Environmental Situation in the 
GDR 
Tabelle >. Ausgewihite Lennziffern rur Cherstterisierune Ger Unve)*situation in Ger TR 
ti) (2) <3) +4) gay ‘@) 
Jenr Vormandere masimale ‘ager-| hdor jsbene ves cera ft ommen Trirkeesser en Sest vw. Pllenewg, Wieder 
keperitet en Trimk- wv. Was sermenje Ger Wesserversorgungs- | oie Bbewo ltorune euffo- stung, Vorandev, 
Br euctwesser * pre apt cor detriene 2 * (8) a forstung 
(7) 2uwechs die rentre!? (7) eens J wees ' 
000 «” we — mee’ ane | ‘ verse met 
eT vor janr J rated = _ 
je 18 > nut renden * * vor ) amr 
Eirworner al 
Liter je Teg 
1970 5.122 - 100,2 1.306 ,2 - a7a.9 . 26.130 - 
i973 2. 260 2,3 108.5 1.354,1 3,7 $78.9) 6G. 23.987 - 3,2 
1972 5.427 3,2 108.1 1. 368,2 1,9 9.8) 4,0 23.117 - 3,6 
1973 5.601 3,2 107.5 1.434.4 6,7 953,4; 0,7 20 850 ~ 9,8 
1974 5.832 4.1 132.1 1.56.4 3.5 o64.4, 5.6 17.990 ~12,9 
1975 5.638 0.1 133,7 1.6378 6.7 595.6; i,9 18.269 i,8 
1976 6 080 4.1 138.5 1.679,7 2.6 623.4) $0 19.996 8.9 
1977 6.274 3,2 i271,4 1.692,9 0,7 647.3; 3.5 19. 952 ~ 1,7? 
1978 6.538 42 123,909 1.739, 2.8 659.4 1,9 73.186 13.6 
1979 6.632 4.5 127.6 1.795,4 3,2 690.1; 4,6 22.675 ~ 1,2 
1990 7.005 2.5 127.6 1.773,3 “1,3 675.4) 0.8 Z2. 605 - 0,3 
1981 7.189 2,6 128.0 1.605,9 1,8 702.3; 1,0 23.278 2,1 
| 1982 7.410 3,1 132,09 1.901,5 5.3 728.6) 3,7 22.479 ~ 3.6 
«3989 ? 635 3,9 140.6 1.881,0 14 772.9; 6,0 73.966 $,9 
1984 7.767 2.0 132.6 3.827,0 -2,9 732.9 | -3,3 24.722 4.9 
1965 8.020 3,9 131,6 1.068,4 2,2 70,6 | -0.2 24 68) - 0,2 





























— — —— — 








Key: 
1. 


“* 


trrecthmet eve Stet. Jehrbuch der OOF 1996, 6.6.9., 5. 196 wv. 209 


Year 

Maximum available daily 
capacity for potable and 
nonpotable water 

Water supplied per capita 
and day to residents 
using central water 
supplies (liter) 

Water yield of the water 
supply enterprises 


5. 
6. 


Potable water to the general 
public 

Sowing and planting, reforest- 
ation, precultivation, tip 
reforestation 

1,000 cubic meter per day 
Percentage growth compared with 
the previous year 

Source: Caloulated fros 
"Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 
1986" (1986 GDR Statistical Year- 
book), VEB Deutscher Zentralveriag 
East Berlin 
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12. 


13. 
4. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


See Gernot Schneider, “Qualitative Growth of the GDR Econosy?” 
DEJTSCHLAND ARCHIV Wo 5/1785, pp 376 pp. 


See "Docree on the State Environmental Inspectorate of 12 June 1985,* 
GBl 1/1985 No 19, pp 238-251. 


See BERLINER ZEITUNG, East Berlin Wo 17, 21 January *986, p 1. 


See “Order on the Order of Planning of the GDR National Economy 1986-1990 
of 7 December 1984," GB] 1/1984, Special Issue Wo 1190, in particular 
Plan Part I (Planning of Water Management) and Plan Part P (Plannirg of 
Environmental Control). 


"Erich Honecker'’s interview with the FRG weekly DIE ZEIT,” WEUVES 
DEUTSCHLAND Wo 26, 31 January 1986, p 3. 


Kurt Hager, “A Change of Historical Proportions,” EINHEIT, East Berlin, 
Vol 51 No 4/5, 1986, p 305. 


Otto Reinhold, "Socialist and Scientific-Technical Revolution,” EINHEIT, 
East Berlin Wo 4/5, 1986, p 372. 


Waldfried Schliesser, "The Political Eoonomy of Socialiss and 
Comprehensive Intensification,” WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT, East Berlin, 
Voi 4, No 5/1966, p 524. 


Alfred Kosing, “Socialist Society and Nature," DEUTSCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FUER 
PHILOSOPHIE Wo 5/1986, East Berlin, p 391. 


Sohwenker believes that, in order to be able to achieve the long-range 
objectives for energy management by '1990--the production and consumption 
of at least 330-335 gillion tons lignite--, such depends “on the success 
or failure to permanently sotivate tre users of brown coal briquettes for 
raw brown coal.” Gerold Sohwenker, Central Cabinet, "Rational Energy Use 
- Source of New Appreciations,” PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN, published by the 
Press Office of the chairgan of the GDR Council of Ministers, No 90, of 
22 August 1985, pp 4-5. 


Environgsental control committee at the presidium of the Chaaber of 
Technology (publisher): "Stand sur Reinhaltung der Luft" [Status of Air 
Cleanliness), Series Technology and Frvironmental Control No 29, VEB 
Deutscher Verlag fuer Grundstoffindustrie, Leipzig 1984, p 17. 


See “In 10 Years More than 100 Billion for Environmental Control,* 
TAGESSPIBGEL, 16 October 1985, p 1. 


DIié ZEIT Wo 18, 25 April 1966. 


See Hans Reichelt, "The Trabvbi [Trabant oar), Environmental Control and 
Mr Diepgen,” WEUVES DEUTSCHLAND, 25 January 1985, p 2. 
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Table 


4: Structure of Housing Units Constructed Before 1945 according to 
Construction Year Groups (Best Possible Variant) 








Construction Year 1971 Percentage | 1985 Percentage 

Group of Stock | of Stock 
| 
| 

Before 1870 1,006,918 units 16.6 | 208,629 units 3.1 
| 

1871-1899 1,280,820 * 21.1 | 1,280,820 * 18.8 

1900-1918 1,090, 347 e 18.0 | 1,090,347 " 16.0 
| 

1919-1932 725,543 " 12.0 | 725,543 " 10.6 

1933-1945 615,464 * 10.2 | 615,464 * 9.0 





Sourc 


9. 


10. 


e: Calculated from GDR Statistical Yearbook, Staatsverlag East Berlin, 
respective volumes; NEVES DEUTSCHLAND, 18/19 January 1986, pp 3-5, 
and 1986 GDR Handbook of Statistics, pp 63, 133 and 142 
FOOTNOTES 


Hans-Albrecht Luetke, "Environmental Control in the GDR," EINHEIT, East 
Berlin, Vol 34, No 7/1979, p 730. 


Ibid. 
"1986 GDR Handbook of Statistics," p 26. 


1955 GDR Statistical Yearbook, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, East Berlin 
1956. 


See Dennis Meadows, "Die Grenzen des Wachstums" [The Limits of Growth], 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1972. 


See "Law on the Planned Organiztion of Socialist Environmental Control in 
the GDR - Environmental Control Law - of 14 May 1970," GBl 1/1970 No 12, 
PP 67-74. 


Erich Honecker, “Bericht des ZK an den VIII.Parteitag der SED" (CC Report 
to the Eighth SED Party Congress], Dietz Verlag, East Berlin 1971, p 40. 


See "Statute of the Ministry for Environmental Control and Water 
Management - Council of Ministers Resolution of 23 October 1975," 
GBl 1/1975 No 43, p 699. 

"GDR Civil Code of 19 June 1975," GBl 1/1975 No 27, p 465. 


See "Damage to Forests in the GDR," HINTERGRUND No 16/1985, p 12. 
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Table 3: Selected Indices to Characterize the Environmental Situation in the 
GDR 


Tabelle 3: Ausgewahlte Kennziffern zur Charakterisierung der Umve]tsitustion in der DOR 












































(1) (2) (3) 4) | is. (6) 
i 
Jahr Vorhandere maximale Tages-| Abgegebene wasseraufkommen Trinkwasser an Saat u. Pflenzung, Wieder. 
kepezitat an Trink- vu. Wassermenge Ger Wasserversorgungs- | ‘ic Bevolkerung aufforstung, Voranbau, ' 
Brauchwesser pro Kopf cer betriebe (8) (8)° Kinpenaufforstung 
(4 248 )-ns die zentrale (7) 4 Zuwachs (7) Zuwac!"s 7 | 
1000 m run a Mio m nz Mio @ : —2 Vershdaerung . 
tT rjahr orjahr atar zum 
je Teg — nut zenden vH vH Vor ahr 
Einwohner vH 
Liter je Tag 
1970 §.132 - 100,2 1.306,2 - 4og,9} - 26.110 - 
1971 5.260 2,3 108 ,5 1.354,1 3,7 §28,A| GO 23.937 - 9,2 
1972 5.427 3,2 108, 1 1.368,2 1,0 549.8] 4,u 23.117 - 3,6 
1973 5.601 3,2 107,5 1.454, 6,2 553,4| 0,7 20.850 - 9,8 
1974 5.832 4,1 112,1 1.534,4 5,5 §54,4, 5,6 17.950 -12,9 
1975 5.838 0,1 113,7 1.637,8 6,7 $95,6| 1,9 18.269 1,8 
1976 6.080 4,1 118,5 1.679,7 2.6 625.4] 5,0 19.896 8,9 
1977 | 6.274 3:2 121.4 1.692:0 | 0.7 647.3] 3.5 19.552 ~ 4.7 | 
1978 6.538 4,2 123,0 1.739,8 2,8 659.8] 1,9 23.186 18,6 ; 
1979 6.832 4,5 127,6 1.795,4 3,2 690,1| 4,6 22.875 - 1,3 
1980 7.005 2,5 127,6 1.773,3 -1,3 695.4] 0,8 22.805 - 0,3 
1981 7.189 2,6 128,0 1.805,9 1,8 702.5} 1,0 23.278 2,1 
1982 7.410 3,1 132,0 1.901,5 $,3 728.6) 3,7 22.439 - 3,6 
1983 7.635 3,0 140,6 1.881,0 -1,1 772,0| 6,0 23.566 $,0 
1984 7.787 2,0 132,6 1.827,0 -2,9 732,9| -5,1 24.722 4,9 
1965 8.020 3,0 131,6 1.868,4 2,3 730,6 | -0,3 24.681 - 0,2 | 
(9) 
Quelle: Errechnet sus Stet. Jahrbuch der DOR 1986, 9.8.0., S. 156 uv. 209 
Key: 
1. Year 5. Potable water to the general 
2. Maximum available daily public 
capacity for potable and 6. Sowing and planting, reforest- 
nonpotable water ation, precultivation, tip 
3. Water supplied per capita reforestation 
and day to residents 7. 1,000 cubic meter per day 
using central water 8. Percentage growth compared with 
supplies (liter) the previous year 
4, Water yield of the water 9. Source: Calculated from 
supply enterprises "Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 


1986" [1986 GDR Statistical Year- 
book], VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag 
East Berlin 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


COMPETITION FOR 250 INSOLVENT STATE FARMS TO RESOLVE DEBT 
Sudapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 19 Mar 87 p 8 
{article by Gabor Boda and M. Istvan Szabo: "Cleaning Up Debts") 


(Text) We can only applaud the application process that throws a kind of a 
life-preserver to cooperatives beset by financial problems. The question 
remains, though: Once saved in this manner, will the cooperatives learn Lo 
"*swin"? 


A relatively large segment of our agriculture is struggling with serious 
problems, due to a variety of causes, one of which is that it is operating on 
soil that is far below the average in quality. Two-thirds of the cooperatives 
working under these conditions are barely able to produce an income, even with 
the support they receive from the state. 


This is also the ‘phere in which there are few trained specialists, and the 
level of leadershi, is, by and large, low. Earnings from non-agricultural 
activities have been decreasing, in spite of sizeable state support, and 
poorly funded projects result in serious losses. 


The equipment is worn, and there are not enough resources to maintain the 
produ-tion process. 


Hopeless Debtors 


As a consequence, repeated losses and shortages of funds, combined with 
subsequent bankruptcy procedures, took 250 large enterprises to the level of 
complete insolvency. To be more precise, these establishments do not have the 
realistic preconditiors for repaying their debts. During the past five yeurs, 
their debt rose to double the amount of average developmental resources 
acoumulated annually (amortization + developmental funds derived from 
profits). In 67 cases the above ratio was four-fold, and in 38 cases it was 
five-fold. 


There is no realistic hope of servicing these debts from broadening resources 
during the Seventh Five-Year Plan. 
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During the last year these enterprises employed 127,000 persons, operated on 
more than one million hectares of land, with 38 billion forints of capital, 
and produced 49 billion forints' worth of goods, two-thirds of which derived 
from agricultural activities. This represented 15 percent of the value 
produced by the country's large enterprises and 7.6 percent of the value 
attributed to all enterprises. 


As of 1 January 1986, the incentive funds of these firms faced liabilities in 
the amount of i2 billion forints. In compai ‘son, the average size of their 
incentive funds amount to 3.9 billion forints annually, only one-fifth of 
which was derived from profits. 


More than half of their debts is attributable to development loans offered by 
the Hungarian WNational Bank; in view of sharp rises in interest rates 
subsequent to the loans, it is questionable whether the firms will te able to 
repay the loans out of earnings created by these investments. During the 
years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan more than 100 enterprises closed their books 
with losses totalling 3.3 billion forints, mostly due to natural disasters; 
thus, in addition to 1.5 billion forints ' worth of subsidy given to thes to 
repair damages, they also owe the national budget 600 million forints related 


to their bankruptcy procedures. 


The outstanding debts of the 250 large enterprises approach 35 percent of 
their 1985 free-and-clear holdings, which is more than 2.5 times as high as 
the national average. 


In order to head off widespread insolvency, to remain economically viable, 
and--most importantly--to stabilize the large firms and establish their 
profitemaking abilities, the Ministries of Finance and Agriculture and Food 
Industry announced a program within which the accugulated burden of debts 
would be reduced or forgiven. Eligible to apply for participation are those 
enterprises whose debts were twice as large--as of 3! December 1985--as the 
average size of their incentive funds during recent years. 


Decreasing Burdens 


Participating firms may ask to have the repayment of their debts to the state 
(eredits for loss-amortization, augmentation of incentive funds, or other 
repayable stat subsidies) re-scheduled or--if certain conditions are met--for 
the debts to be written off. As for other burdens, they may request their 
reduction, and in the case of bank loans, their partial transformation into 
state subsidies. Favorabie consideration depends on the introduction of 
measures that assure an earnings-level for the enterprise above the average of 
the previous five years. 


It is hoped that, as a result of the above, the burden on the indebted large 
enterprises will be reduced by 5-6 billion forints, and their profit-making 
ability will increase. At the same time, the program's success will make it 
possible to schedule the re-payment of the remaining 7-8 billion forints’ 
worth of debts, which will become due during the 1990s. 
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It should also be made clear that if the participating enterprises fail to 
meet conditions, the agreement to write their debts off will be declared 
invalid: In other words, this is not a program that will institutionalize the 
forgiving of debts! 


According to the terms in the program announcement, so far (24 February 1987) 
29 agricultural cooperatives asked to be admitted to the program from 
Szaboles-Szatmar County, the largest underdeveloped agrarian region of the 
country, with the greatest number of low-productivity enterprises. Work has 
been started on defining the program, describing the reduc'ble burdens and the 
available resources, and developing the measures that will make it possible to 
increase profits and keep them above the average of the past five years. 


At the Expense of the Mutual Support Fund 


Based on an estimate, prepared by using the data of closing balances, 
enterprises eligible to participate in the above program have gross debts in 
excess of 750 sillion forints. The amount exceeding 200 percent of the 
average total incentive funds--that is, the amount eligible for preferential 
treatment--is 270 million forints. 


The sum in question is significant, but such a conso)idated presentation does 
not provide useful and manageable information concerning the existing 
possibilities. Even the terms of the program handle the various items of debt 
differently, offering disparate concessions in accordance with their nature. 


The most advantageous treatment is extended to debts owed to the state, most 
of which are connected with loans taken to amortize earlier losses. The 
repayment of these debts will be initially suspended and later, if certain 
prescribed terms are met, the debts will be written off. In Szabolos-Szatmar 
County there are 23 cooperatives that have debts of this kind, made up of 
159.8 milifton ior‘ats' worth of loans for the amortization of losses (307 
million for developaent and for settling basic capital shortages) and 21.8 
miliion forints’ worth of repayable state subsidies. 


The situation is complicated by the fact that a significant percentage of pre- 
1985 loans offered for the amortization of losses have been assigned, as 
restricted developmental implements, to the Mutual Support Fund (KTA), which 
now maintains them as accounts by individual cooperatives. Concessions 
against these debts would infringe upon the cooperatives’ accounts and could 
be made only upon approval by the assembled membership. 


For this reason, the above-mentioned burdens with origins in the amortization 
of losses create ocniy theoretical opportunities for reducing the burden on the 
developmental fund and for realizing savings on interests payable on profits. 


The Needy Who Have Been Left Out 
The decisive share of indebtedness came about due to spendthrift investment 
and inefficient development activities. Loans made for investments and as 


advances on turnover capital together tie up two-thirds of the inoentive fund. 
The loans that were originally mde by the Mutua) Supprrt Fund (KTA) for the 
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purposes of development or loss-amortization represent only a fraction of the 
total debt. Some of the loans extended by banks as advances on the investment 
fund and by the Mutual Support Fund (KTA) have already been re-scheduled 
repeatedly, and the investment projects completed with the aid of these loans 
have been by and large written off. 


It is also important to examine the debt-ridden cooperatives that are applying 
for concessions under this program. There are among them sluggish enterprises 
that have long records of losses and others who manage their affairs 
relatively well, but who are compelled to apply for admission to t..is program 
because they undertook projects that are beyond their means. It is an 
interesting fact--and one somewhat contradicting prior expectations--that many 
of the frequently loss-producing or stagnating cooperatives are indebted to 
such a low level that they fail to qualify for this program on that account. 


In the past these enterprises, most of which are burdened by poor geographical 
circumstances, usually had their fiscal shortages compensated for by centrally 
issued subsidies; but in practice--since they did not have profits and thus 
lacked their own resources--they could never obtain credit for investment 
purposes. As a result of this, they simply could not become deeply indebted. 
To be sure, they have no production resources either. For these cooperatives, 
this newly announced program offers no help, because they are not touchec by 
it. 


Cooperatives gaining admittance to this new program will obtain significant 
concessions. The terms prescribed as conditions for admission and the complex 
internal management plan may combine to speed up development toward more 
profitable production, but they will also raise serious issues. 


In my view, the re-scheduling and partial write-off of debts (under certain 
defined conditions) will cure only the symptoms. These measures will not 
affect the basic causes of the problem--the lack of cost-consciousness, the 
unsuitable production structure, ineffective investments, and many other 
factors influencing the quality of management, or the relationships between 
regulations and budget, which begin to appear as objective economic factors. 
In a situation like this, reducing the debts may bring about a temporary 
improvement, but it could not prevent renewed indebtedness. 


Short-range incentives will be emphasized: one cannot expect long-range 
incentives to develop in three years, which is the length of time in which the 
terms of the program must be met, and the period during which execution of the 
program will be checked. It is possible that, instead of measures aimed at 
bringing about genuine improvement and long-range stability, there will be a 
number of initiatives--naturally, quite useful on their own--that are aimed at 
the short-range exploitation of economic reserves. 


The conviction may gain popularity, according to which the interests of the 
collective are best served by obtaining more and more central resources by 
accumulating debts, be it in the form of loss-amortization or development 
loans. It may be considered as a kind of retroactive justification that the 








mational budget would come to the aid of the enterprise before it becomes 
financially insolvent; its debts would be suspended, and various financial 
measures would be employed to save it from bankruptcy. 


Who Pays? 


At the same time, the resources needed to offer such aid can be obtained from 
other enterprises, which manage their affairs more thriftily and profitably, 
and which pursue a more cautious course of development. Such firms feel that 
assistance is offered to their indebted counterparts at their expense, and 
they frequently ask: Why does the state aid the poorly managed enterprises at 
their expense, and is there a guarantee for the proper utilization of this 
assistance and for the prevention of similar indebtedness in the future? 


In my view, adding negotiated debts to the already existing practice of 
negotiating planning provisions and regulations is a necessary, though not 
sufficient measure, which on occasions could ring spectacular results. 
However, the economic improvement of marginall, effective cooperatives calls 
for comprehensive--and not just centrally initiated--activity in the areas of 
organization, incentives, and market development. 


Key: Table 1 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


CONTRADICTORY MEASURES SAID TO RESTRICT PRIVATE SECTOR 
Budapest OTLET in Hungarian 2 Apr 87 p 12 


[Article and interview with Dr Anna Szekacs, section chief in the Ministry 
of Finance: “Should We Give Reins or Hold Back?"] 


[Text] The ambiguity of the "give rein-—curb" policy has led periodically 
to the rapid burgeoning of small private sector activity, to the rapid 
enrichment of shrewd businessmen, and to an equally rapid regulation of 
these activities. Today about one-third of agricultural production, more 
than half of the service industry, about 80 percent of construction industry 
activity, and fully one-third of national income as a whole is produced by 
supplementary private enterprises. We questioned Dr Anna Szekacs, section 
chief of the Ministry of Finance, about what the small businesses can expect 
this year and in the near future especially in the field of taxation. 


[Question] Nowadays we find only a small number of medium-sized plants 
employing 50 to 500 persons as compared to large enterprises. On the other 
hand, small businesses are becoming an increasingly more important sector, 
and here we include the gmk's [economic work association], the vgmk's 
{enterprise work association] and the small household farms. Are the 
subsidies available for the establishment of small enterprises perhaps 
larger than for medium-sized enterprises? 


[Answer] An organization's survival does not depend only on subsidies. In 
my opinion the small number of medium-sized enterprises can be ascribed 
most often to distortion of contractual relations deriving from their small 
number. For example, if a small or medium-sized enterprise finds itself in 
an insecure position on the market, if the partner organizations do not 
fulfill the contractual relations, the medium-sized enterprise becomes 
economically unfeasible, because it is unable to regroup. Let us consider 
what results of an inadequate commercial base would be if the indebted 
enterprises could not pay remittances for several months. Given an inadequate 
commercial base, we have to add that these enterprises should develop a 
supply base which would be enough for continuous and secure production. 


[Question] I shoulda think that this disadvantage affects the small 
enterprises even more. Also, their legal position is not clear, not to 
mention the several rises in special taxes that reflect discrimination. 
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[Answer] A positive political judgment has entitled them, in fact in the 
early 1980's demanded to work out a system for the organization of non- 
discriminatory regulations; therefore the conditions were favorable for the 
development of small organizations even though the statutory provision 
already reflected a duality at the time of their formation. They made 
associate enterprises possible, that is to say, the formation of gmk's, 
vgmk's and specialized groups, although their legal standing was limited 

by the fact that they could not become legal entities. This ambiguous 

Status obviously means a weakness in the field of management and social life. 
For example, social security insurance for small businesses is not the same 
as for the socialist sector. Their bank accounts, like private bank accounts, 
are handled by the OTP [National Savings Bank] and thus are in a mre 
disadvantageous position in the collection of outstanding debts. They are 
able to procure materials and other factors necessary for production in the 
Same way as private individuals, which means a difference in the sales tax. 
Moreover, the problems in obtaining a telephone or gas and electricity 
service also puts them in a situation similar to those of private individuals. 
Wherever they might be in a more advantageous situation, they are naturally 
classified at once as an economic organization. 


[Question] We have not as yet discussed the increased business partnership 
and special taxes. 


[Answer] I would differentiate these two taxes. The increase in business 
partnership tax approximates the regulation of enterprise organizations. 
Clearly, however, I could not say this if I compared the small enterprise 

tax to that of small industry. When in 1981 they worked out the regulations 
for small plant organizations, they approximated the small industry regula- 
tions. Since then this gap has increased again. So, today there is a signif- 
icant difference between the ~" »vercent business partnership tax that rose 


from 6 percent to 10 perce’ 4 year and the size of the social security 
payment in case of activi! . working hours. But the special tax 
applies only to the associ 2#inesses, and not the individual small. 


industrialists. The discrimination lies in the fact that the customers are 
forced to pay a 20 percent tax, and thus the small businesses are forced out 
of the market even if the price offer is favorable. The expectation that 
this tax would wither away has not happened as yet; in fact the contrary is 
true: this tax category has become strengthened, that is, it rose from 

10 percent to 15 percent and then to 20 percent. 


[Question] It was obvious when the small businesses were formed that 
contradictions would surface.... 


[Answer] Since the existence of the economic units is not a function of 
efficiency or profitability, the contradictions that are growing stronger in 
the course of small business operations will continue. And although policy 
takes care of and even supports with subsidies the small businesses that are 
prospering and making up shortages, answers are still not forthcoming for 
the questions that arise. The reason for the introduction of the special 
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tax is well known. Since 1987 earnings regulation systems have been realized 
in the enterprise sector which adjust incomes to achievements in a better way. 
This order of earnings regulation does not apply to small plants. And still 
it was necessary to have some kind of method by which incomes in the small 
plant sector would also remain within limits. The rub is that budgetary 
income--if we also count enterprise support—deteriorated in industry. On 

the other hand, achievements of small businesses in the same period improved, 
whereas incomes remained considerably below the increase in achievements. 

Not to mention the fact that the tax payments of small businesses increased 
significantly. 


[Question] According to malicious observations the budgetary deficit in the 
Ministry of Finance was reduced by the payment of taxes which were increased 
in this way. 


[Answer] Undoubtedly it did, but the purpose of the tax order was not to 
ease the budgetary deficit. The tax and tax increase did not come about in 
wake of a decree by the Ministry of Finance. It is true that as early as 
1985 the purchasing enterprises and cooperatives paid 3 billion forints into 
the budget. The 1986 payment will be considerably greater, for the rate of 
the special tax has risen from 10 percent to 15 percent over the past half 
year. According to our calculations this will exceed by twofold the tax 
payments for 1985. 


[Question] When the small businessmen are worried about their future, should 
not the state organs dealing with them also be worried? 


[Answer] While certain enterprises receive extremely large subsidies, the 
centralization of net income is very high in others. Thus the budget is 
effecting a very significant income redistribution in the socialist sector. 
In fact it is well known that income centralization in some cases comes to 
100 percent as projected on profit. The small plant cooperatives work in 
areas where we find a high level of withholdings and not where there are 
large subsidies. If we compare the chances for equalization of the two 
sectors, I must say that in these areas the small plant organizations operate 
under more favorable conditions than the state enterprises. From this 
viewpoint, therefore, the disadvantageous situation does not in fact exist. 
It is another question by what means and in what manner this equalization 
will be achieved. 


[Question] Will the chances for equalization be more realizable with the 
introduction of the added value tax? 


[Answer] It will obviously resolve some of the tensions. But it is well 
known that the tax system does not extend only to this tax category, but to 
everything, that is, the complete tax structure. The differences that exist 
today in the sales tax will be eliminated. It is also discussed that up to 
a certain income limit it will not be necessary to apply the added value tax, 
will be eliminated. It is also discussed that up to a certain income limit 
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it will not be necessary to apply the added value tax, although the 
enterprises, if they wish, can choose this form. Those organizations which 
perform management activity and in whose products the material ratio is 
high will apparently choose the new tax form. Those for whom it is not 
worthwhile to perform overtime work may for this reason choose the simpler 
solution, which is much easier to calculate. I would add only this much 
in matters of administration: in my opinion the businessmen would w '* * ome 
a more complicated but correct tax system if it were in their intere. 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


‘ATTACK AGAINST PRIVATE SECTOR’ SEEN IN NEW VENDOR CURB 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 30 Apr 87 p 6 


[Interview with Laszlo Dalanyi, department head in the Ministry of 
Construction and Urban Development, by Peter Felix: "Sentenced to Demolition?"] 


[Text] Recently authorities have announced several times that where 

necessary they want to gradually reduce the number of kiosks which have been 
erected in public areas, inasmuch as these detract from the view of the city 
and are an obstruction to traffic. However, there are many who are not 
satisfied with this explanation and suspect a possible attack on the private 
sector from behind the scenes. To clarify this we talked with Laszlo 

Dalanyi, department head in the Ministry of Construction and Urban Development. 


[Question] Why has it become such an urgent matter to reduce the number of 
temporary kiosks? 


[Answer] In recent times these structures have multiplied greatly in 
Budapest, and in the larger provincial cities. They obstruct the movement of 
pedestrians on the sidewalks and esthetically do not blend into the view of 
the city. The councils have noted that despite the crowded conditions 
already existing, pressure keeps increasing as small businessmen apply for 
more and more licenses to set up kiosks. 


[Question] Why did the councils approve the setting up of so many ‘iosks? 


[Answer] Often the councils did not thoroughly evaluate the granting of 
licenses. This can be explained by the fact that they had to look for some 
kind of income because of the extremely poor economic conditions, but it 
appears that they did not reckon with the consequences. 


[Question] But it is the small businessmen who come out the losers. 


[Answer] The small businessmen knew what type of license they needed to work. 
Their contracts were valid either for a definite or an indefinite length of 
time. In the former case the councils will in most instances allow them to 
work until the expiration of the license, or else they must pay some kind of 
compensation. On the other hand nothing prevents the dissolution of contracts 
that are valid for an unstipulated period. 
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[Question] What does the decree just being prepared include and can we 
expect the normalization of the situation? 


[Answer] On the basis of the new decree the councils must prepare a plan for 
area utilization, indicating precisely where they wish to allow the operation 
of temporary kiosks, and defining specific esthetic requirements. The 
granting of licenses must thereafter be regulated by a council decree prepared 
corporately. Our al is to see that traditional kiosks remain primarily in 
the public areas: thus we will encourage the sale of newspapers, flowers, ice 
cream, soft drinks and fruit. Shoes and video sets must be sold at the 
appropriate places of business, not in public areas. 


[Question] But not many business sites are available. 


[Answer] We would like to alter this situation urgently. On the basis of 

the Council of Minister's Decree No 34/1985 regarding the establishment of 
nonresidential buildings, the rent has been raised for business premises 
which were formerly established or operated for commercial purposes and 

which are now used as offices or warehouses. At present the rent is 1,200 
forints per square meter, but next year this will be doubled if the places are 
not used according to regulations, and tripled within another year thereafter. 
Thus it may be expected that many enterprises will have to move and the 
councils will be able to rent vacated sites for commercial use. 


[Question] Most of these potential businesses are not in the most traveled 
areas. Thus the owners of the kiosks will hardly be lured by this possibility, 
and it is more likely that they will try to use all possible means to stay at 
their present site. Moreover, it may be assumed there will continue to be 
more applications. 


[Answer] If the councils identify with the spirit of the new decree, I am 
certain that the granting of new licenses will occur only in highly justified 
cases. The fact that decisions on licenses, contrary to existing practice, 
will be made corporately reduces the possibilities for corruption. It may 
also be expected that the kiosks set up without justification will slowly 
disappear from public areas and only those will remain for which there is a 
genuine need. The new decree will define precisely what kinds of services 
may be put in the kiosks and public areas. At the same time it will make it 
possible for the councils to make exceptions from the rules according to 
local circumstances. It is not possible to prescribe general rules which 
will apply to all places. For example, licenses may be granted in areas 

not now commercially serviced for the pursuit of activities that are being 
discontinued elsewhere. 


[Question] What will become of the kiosks that are already in place? 


[Answer] The councils must deliberate and decide what they regard as 
indispensable and what they regard as superfluous and inappropriate. In the 
latter case they must take measures for the dissolution or transformation 
of such kiosks. 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


MALE LIFE-EXPECTANCY DOWN, CAR OWNERSHIP UP 
Budapest ESTI HIRLAP in Hungarian 17 Apr 87 pp 1, 3 
{Article: "Facts About the Country") 


(Text] The Hungarian Statistical Pocketbook is now available. According to 
its data, the population of this country was 10,622,000 on January |! of this 
year, 91,000 fewer than in 1981, when the number of people living in the 
present territory of Hungary was the highest in this century. 


There are 4,892,000 active income-earners; the largest social stratum is still 
that of industrial workers, although their proportion relative to white-collar 
workers has decreased during recent years. Presently 38.5 percent of the 
country's employees work in industries and on construction projects, 20.2 
percent in agriculture and forestry, 11.9 percent in health, social and 
cultural services, and 10.4 percent in commerce. 


In accordance with demographic data, the life expectancy of women has been 
steadily increasing for the past 15 years, from 72.6 to 73.6 years, while that 
of men has decreased since 1970 from 66.8 to 65.6 years. Each year fewer 
marriages and more divorces take place. 


In 1986, Hungarians (including the smallest children) consumed 80.5 kilograms 
of meat and fish per capita, which is 60 decagrams more than during the 
previous year. In the same period, the per capita consumption of milk and 
dairy products increased by two kilograms, from 182 to 184 kilograms. As for 
consuming items of enjoyment, the rate for coffee remained steady at 3 
kilograms and wine at 25 liters, while that of beer continued on the rise, 
from the 1985 rate of 92.4 liters to 99 liters in 1986. 


Statistics reveal that while in 1970 there were only 35 refrigerators per 100 
households, the rate last year was 106. When it comes to washing machines, 16 
years ago there were 70, while last year there were 99 of them per 100 
households. In the same 16-year interval, the number of passenger cars rose 
from 6 to 36, television sets from 66 to 112, and audio-cassette players from 
9 to 53 per 100 households. 
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The number of kindergartens is steadily increasing, and last year 92 percent 
of children between the ages of 3 and 6 attended childcare facilities. In 


1986 there were 26 more secondary schools and 143 more classrooms than in 
1985. 


According to 1986 cultural statistics, 8,206 books were published in Hungary, 
in copies totalling 95.6 million. The country's 661 museums were visited by 
19.5 million people, 200,000 more than in the previous year. The 670,000 
film-screenings were attended by 68 million viewers, 7 million more than in 
1985. Last year 56 out of every 100 Hungarians attended a theatrical 


performance; there was hardly any change in this statistic between 1970 and 
1986. 
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POLAND ECONOMIC 


FRG PRESS COMMENTARY ON "SECOND STAGE’ REFORM STRATEGY 
Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE in German 22 Apr 87 p 12 


{Article by Stefan Dietrich, datelined Warsaw, April: "Now or Never in 
Poland--Renewed Proposals for Building a "Modern Economic System") 


[Text] TRYBUNA LUDU, the Polish party newspaper, used extra large print to 
say that the people were fed up with long drawn-out discussions. Working 
people now wanted to see some action by the party. However, that very day 
Poles were once again offered theories and asked to study and discuss thea. 
The government paper RZECZPOSPOLITA published an about 120-page typewritten 
text with 174 proposals for--in the words of Premier Messner--"building up a 
modern economic system.” It is a pity that the Poles are unwilling to 
familiarize themselves with economic treatises of this length, because that 
which has now been submitted to them are revolutionary plans. Indeed they are 
so revolutionary that Gorbachev's "reconstruction" looks like mere cosmetics 
by comparison. 


If the 174 "theses on the second stage of economic reform" were to be carried 
out to the letter, Poland's socialist economy would be barely recognizable in 
3 years' time. There would be free access to the market and free price 
formation, there would be state enterprises geared entirely to profits instead 
of to the bureaucracy, industrial firgs with private stockholders and 
cooperative banks, unemployment and wealth, competition would reign where 
monopolies now rule the roost, there would be managers with “dream salaries" 
and a planning bureaucracy uncertain of why it was still in place. 


Should we really believe that this is going to happen? All earlier 
experiences tend to the contrary. Everybody has lost count of the gany 
failed reform attempts. Just before the end of last year, the economic review 
ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE frightened the Poles (who are used to propagandist reports 
of successes) by warning them that the economy was sliding down the slippery 
slope, and that Poland was doomed to become a Third World country unless the 
requirements of the economic reform proclaimed in 1982 were at last carried 
out. The interesting aspect of this appeal was not so much the somber 
forecast as the "now or never" undertone--discernible also in most private 
talks with Polish economic experts. 
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Poland has long recognized that a national econogy is unable to function 
without a sarket, without entrepreneurs and without regard for losses. Forty 
years of socialist econogic operation have proved that even the richest 
country is apt to be beggared by this method. Still, the authorities did not 
have the political will to draw the appropriate conclusions. Whoever holds 
power wishes above all to retain it. Well into the 1980's it was dangerous 
for any ruler in Poland and the other Eastern Bloc countries to carry out 
changes in the political and economic system. However strong the pressures 
for reform--they could be resisted with the help of reinsurance by Moscow. In 
the last 2 years, on the other hand, it has been increasingly risky not to 
think of reforms. 


Polish reconstruction is centered around material incentives. He who works 
well is to get paid well. That would already msean a tremendous advance, 
because now everybody working in state enterprises is paid little--regardless 
of the quality of their work. Poland's econogy is so run down that a norgal 
average wage manages just abcut to pay for basic needs at the lowest standard. 
Incredible productive forces are wasted by slovenliness, corruption, standing 
in line, plain theft and nepotism. What is needed in sue a situation is not 
a call to “enrich yourselves!" but stringent economies p’ .g@arily cutting into 
the rank growth of the bureaucracy. 


Messner has decided no more and no less than the withdrawal of the state from 
areas formerly reserved to it alone. Many people thought they had not heard 
right when he added that in future "everything not forbidden will be 
permitted.” At the same time the government gust be aware that it will be 
judged by its deeds rather than by is promises. And price increases were the 
first manifestation of the second stage--even before it really began. 


Less government--that sounds well. But where are the independent institutions 
that carry on the free play of forces in the garket economy? Where are the 
free labor unions and special interest federations, independent parties and 
news organizations? With the exception of the Catholic Church and the 
underground press there is no institution--not even a pigeon breeders’ 
association--that is free of government (and here this means party) tutelage. 
A free economy can flourish only if the individual in it can gsove and organize 


freely. 
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RECYCLING OF USED OIL IN PECO STATIONS 
Bucharest ROMANIA LIBERA in Romanian 11 Apr 87 p 5 


{Interviews with PECO managers, location and date unknown, by Mircea Scripca: 
“Effective Actions: Used Oil Exploitation”) 


(Text) Measures adopted to intensify this action. New collection centers for 
used oil. Greater number of PECO stations equipped to extract used mineral 
oil. Expanded capability for recovering such oils. 


As part of the concern to constantly expand the raw materials base, as well as 
to manage most efficiently and introduce recyclable materials into the eco- 
nomy, a significant role is played by the c ..section and exploitation of used 
oil. To learn about the results obtained so ‘ar along these lines, and about 
the efforts made to intensify this activity, «e spoke to the staff of the 
Central for the Distribution of Petroleum Products--PECO, at the Ministry of 
the Petrochemical Industry. 


{[Answer) [Nicolae Apostol, deputy director general of the Central) Concur- 
rent with assuring the delivery of petroleum products to users, we are working 
through domestic enterprises and units to properly manage these products, 
including the collection and recovery of used oil. This action is of excep- 
tional importance, intended as it is to help reintroduce into the economy new 
quantities of oil, and implicitly, to save significant amounts of crude oil. 


{Question) What details can you give us in this respect? 


{[Anewer) Used oil includes several types of mineral oils, as follows: used 
engine (from any type of engine), hydraulic transmission, and turbine oil; 
used insulating oil from electric transformers; various used oils from indus- 
trial machines and installations, compressors, rolling mills, and emulsionable 
heat processing. After using new mineral oils for normal time periods or 
number of kilometers, users have the obligation to deliver used oils to 
storage areas or to PECO stations. 
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According to current legal provisions, calculations of raw materials balances 
for mineral oil production include uved oiJ]s at the level established by the 
plan. User units which do not recover or return the full established amounts 
of used oil, will receive proportionally smaller amounts of new oil. 


We might point out that new mineral oil is obtained from crude oil processing 
in refineries, using modern installations ari technologies. 


After being received by PECO units, used mineral oil is subjected to cleaning 
processes and then transported to the Used Oil Recovery Plant at Rimnicu- 
Sarat, which has expanded its capabilities. 


{[Question) What measures have been taken to properly collect used oil? How 
is this action carried out? 


{Answer} {[Silvestru Georgescu, head of the Distribution Department si PECO) 
In order to collect the largest amount of used oil from ecoromic units and car 
owners, we have organized more than 460 collection points both at storage 
units and at PECO stations. Together with that, we have introduced strict 
record-keeping at each economic unit that has an obligation to collect snd 
return used oil, in order to continuously monitor the manner in which these 
wnits fulfill the tasks established in contracts made ~ith PECO units. 


The findings have been that a large portion of the units that consume mineral 
oils Gevote proper attention to this action. Among them are the Roman Pipe 
Enterprise, Rulmentul in Birlad, the Voievozi Mining Enterprise, the Turnu- 
Magurele Combine for Chemical Fertilizers, the Tulcea Sea Fishing Enterprise, 
and 80 on. 


By the same token, other enterprises do not show the same concern for collec- 
ting used oil, and fall below planned levels. Last year for instance, large 
shortages were noted at the Galati and Resita steel combines, at Laminorul in 
Braila, Tractorul in Brasov, Semanatoarea in Bucharest, Navrom in Constanta, 
and CET in Oradea, at the Chitila Distribution Base of the MTTC, and at other 
economic units. Some users also indicate shortages for the first quarter of 
this year. As such, we believe that it is the duty of these units’ manage- 
mente and of the jurisdictional ministries, to take steps to remedy this 
situation, in order to assure the exact fulfillment of plan tasks for collec~- 
ting used oil. 


[Question] Recovery of used oi] is also expected for cars. What is being 
Gone in this respect? 


{Anewer) [(Florea Serban, head of the respective department at PECO) Fully 
aware of this action’s importance, our central has taken measures to bring to 
more than 200 the number of PECO stations which collect this oil from cars. 
These stations operate in such cities as Brasov, Galati, Iasi, Craiova, Cluj- 
Napoca, Timisoara, Arad, and other ones on touristic routes. 


A number of PECO stations have been organized for double duty: drain used oil 
from the car’s engine and refill it with oil pumped directly into the engine. 
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The following 18 double-duty stations operate in Bucharest: Baneasa Service 
(with three ramps), Floreasca, bd Alexandru Ioan Cuza, Mogosoaia, Chitila, 
Colentina, Branesti, Titan I, Titan II, Bd Muncii, Constantin Brincoveanu, 
Giurgiului, Olteniei, Salaj, Drumul Taberei, Militari, Alexandria, and Podul 
Arges (kilometer 36). Added to these are service stations for car mainte- 
nance, which perform a similar function. 


Together with the oil change, car owners are expected to return, in addition 
to their used oil, the polyethylene packaging for reintroduction into the 
economy, this material being in short supply. I want to also make another 
point: some car owners throw out their oil after driving no more than 

1500 km, following the “advice” of uninformed persons or even that of auto 
mechanics who thus want to cover up their own failures in performing repairs. 
But the specialized research institute and other specialized agencies guaran- 
tee a change of new oil for distances greater than 5000 km. Failure to comply 
with these provisions leads to the waste of significant amounts of this valu- 
able fuel. 


{Question] What will be done in the future in this important action? 


[Answer] [Nicolae Apostol] Implementing the indications given by the secre- 
tary general of the party, Nicolae Ceausescu, to the Executive Political Com- 
mittee of the Central Committee of the RCP on 30 January 1987, for inten- 
sifying the recovery and reutilization of materials and parts that involve 
large sources of energy in all sectors of activity, PECO has taken measures to 
stimulate the collection, recovery, and reutilization of used mineral oils. 


Consequently, in order to increase used oil collection capabilities and reduce 
transportation distances, six more centers for receiving such oil will be 
established in Cluj, Mures, Suceava, Vaslui, Dolj, and Ialomita counties, with 
the expectation that next year all PECO storage units will become collection 
centers for used mineral oils. 


PECO will devote its full attention to fulfilling these objectives, so that 
the action for recovering and exploiting used oil will yield the best possible 
results, thus satisfying under the best conditions the needs of the national 


economy. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA SOCIAL 





NEW DATA ON HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Prague STATISTIKA in Czech No 2, Feb 87 pp 86-89 


{Article by Daniela Hochmaulova, Federal Statistics Office: "CSSR's Secondary 
Education Through the Eyes of a Statistician") 


(Text}] The role of the upbringing and education of the young generation in 
the time of a scientific and technological revolution is profoundly signifi- 
cant for the implementation of this revolution's results in practice. There- 
fore, it is necessary to give high school students such knowledge, skills and 
creative thinking that would make it possible for them to be able to use 
automation, microtechnology and computer technology. 





According to the new educational system, after finishing the basic education, 
each young individual continues to study at one of the secondary type of 
schools, i.e., a gymnasium, secondary specialization school or secondary 
specialization training center. Of the 216,000 students who finish the 
mandatory basic education, 33,000 continue on to the gymnasiums, 45,000 to 
secondary specialization schools and 130,000 to the training centers. 


Of the total number of students who finished the 8th grade of the basic 
education in 1984/85, 15.7 percent went on to the gymnasiums, while in the 
1980/81 school year it was 29.4 percent. The plan of accepting students 

to the gymnasiums was not fulfilled. The fulfillment percentage decreased 
from 98.2 percent in 1980/81 to 94.2 percent in 1984/85, documenting that the 
number of students interested in the gymnasium studies is decreasing. While 
in the CSR the plan fulfillment percentage for students entering a gymnasium 
was consistently decreasing, in the SSR the percentage for the 1984/85 school 
year reached the level of the 1980/81 school year. The situation differs 
from region to region. The regions least successful in fulfilling the plan 
are: South Bohemian, North Moravian, North Bohemian, West Slovakian and 
Central Slovakian. In contrast to this, in Prague and Bratislava the number 
of students entering gymnasiums exceeded the plan. 


In the 1985/86 school year, 133,227 students were studying at the gymnasiums. 
The number has been gradually decreasing since 1981/82, mainly as a result of 
a population development (weaker population years) at the end of the sixties 
and already mentioned decrease in interest to study at the gymnasiums. 
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Table 1. Students Entering the Gymnasium--Day Students!) 
Newly registered first grade pupils?) __ 

School In absolute terms Plan fulfillment’? in Z% 

year CSSR CSR _ SSR CSSR CSR SSR 
1980/81 38,235 24,590 13,645 98.2 98.6 97.5 
1981/82 37,389 24,247 13,142 97.1 97.9 95.6 
1982/83 36,800 22,802 12,465 97.2 97.9 95.7 
1983/84 34,642 21,466 11,840 95.0 97.2 91.1 
1984/85 32,210 22,108 10,744 97.1 96.8 97.7 
1985/86 32,841 24,335 10,733 94.2 92.6 97.6 





1) Without FMNO (Federal Defense Ministry); 2) Czechoslovak citizenship; 
3) Annual implementation plan 


Table 2. The a of the Number of Students at the Gymnasiums--Day 




















Studies 
School year 
Area 1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 
CSSR 145,395 149,210 149,055 143,512 137,125 133,227 
CSR 91,504 95,657 96,774 93,591 90,175 88,516 
SSR 53,891 53,553 52,281 49,921 46,950 44,711 





1) Without FMNO 


According to the new cchool curriculum, the gymnasiums are focusing on some 
specializations, for example economics, architecture, computer programming, 
etc., with the goal to emphasize the polytechnical focus of the schools. 
Despite this specialization the fact remains that the lack of interest on the 
part of boys to study at the gymnasiums is reflected in a student imbalance 
(63 percent are girls). After graduating, 46.7 percent continue on to the 
university. 


Every year much more interest is shown in the studies at secondary specializa- 
tion schools than in the gymnasiums. In the 1985/86 school year, of the 
students accepted at the secondary specialization schools, 93.6 percent were 
students from the basic education schools, 0.2 percent from the secondary 
specialization training centers, 1 percent from work and 5.2 percent from 
gymnasiums. The planned number of students accepted was exceeded every year 
with an exception of 1985/86 when the plan was not met at the Central Bohemian, 
North Bohemian, East Bohemian and West Bohemian regions. 


The total number of students at the secondary specialization schools in 
1985/86 was 212,815, which is 30,351 fewer than in 1980/81. The decrease 
reflects the weaker population years. 
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Table 3. Students Accepted at the Secondary Specialized Schools and the 
Secondary Specialized Training Centers--Day Studies!) 


Students entering the first year) 




















School In absolute terms Plan fulfillment?) in % 

year CSSR CSR SSR CSSR CSR SSR 

1980/81 63,509 41,598 21,911 100.8 99.8 102.8 
1981/82 62,269 40,268 22,001 101.5 101.6 101.2 
1982/83 60,837 38,796 22,041 102.0 100.8 104.1 
1983/84 55,118 34,275 20,843 100.0 98.9 102.0 
1984/85 51,102 32,859 18,243 102.0 103.1 99.7 
1985/86 54,633 35,399 19,234 99.9 98.1 101.9 





1) Without FMNO; 2) Czechoslovak citizenship; 3) Annual implementation plan 


The largest number of students are studying at the schools with a specializa- 
tion in industry (44.8 percent), economics (23.7 percent), health (13.6 per- 
cent) and agriculture (11.3 percent). Compared to the 1980/81 school year, 
the number of students increased at nursing schools (5.3 percent) wut it 
decreased significantly at pedagogical (39 percent) and library (31.9 per- 
cent) schools. Some 13.2 percent of graduates from the secondary specializa- 
tion schools continue on to a university and the rest assume working posi- 
tions. 


Table 4. The Development of Students at Secondary Specialization Schools and 
Secondary Specialization Training Centers--Day Studies!) 


School year 











Area 1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 








CSSR 243,166 244,133 240,996 228,991 217,944 212,815 
CSR 157,176 158,873 156,680 146,675 138,810 135,273 
SSR 85,990 85,260 84,316 82,316 79,134 77,542 





1) Without FMNO 


Since 1984/85 the secondary specialization training centers have become a 
part of the secondary specialization schools system. In 1984/85, 405,158 
students were registered at these schools and in 1985/86 the number decreased 
to 398,017. In both years, 54,000 students studied in the 4-year program 
(finishing with an undergraduate degree) from which 8.4 percent continued 

on to a university. 


Demographic development is one of the basic factors influencing the number 
of students at secondary specialization schools. In recent years, students 
born during the weaker population years, in the late sixties, have been 
graduating from the basic education schools; thus the decrease in the students 
entering secondary specialization schools. During the Eighth 5-Year Plan the 
8th graders will come from strong population years during the first half of 
the seventies. On account of demographic factors, the greatest increase of 
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students at the secondary specialization schools will be in 1988 in the CSR 


and in 1991 in the SSR. 


Table 5. 


Centers--Day Studies!) 


Indicator 


School year 


The Number of Students According to the Types of Secondary 
Specialization Schools and Secondary Specialization Training 





1980/81 


1981/82 1982/83 


1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 





Students in schools: 


pedagogical 
girls 


industrial 
girls 
economic 
girls 
nursing 
girls 
agricultural 
girls 
forestry 
girls 
library 
girls 
conservatory 
girls 





1) 


Without FMNO 


Table 6. 


Number of 14 year olds 


14,457 
14,294 


108,194 


37,733 
57,487 
51,336 
27,470 
26,877 
29,473 
17,229 
1,758 
1,315 
1,218 
3,012 
1,688 


14,590 
14,457 


108 , 397 


37,832 
59,350 
53,004 
28,727 
28,141 
26,976 
14,702 
1,799 
1,333 
1,236 
2,961 
1,650 





13,141 
12,975 


107,827 


37,630 
57,254 
51,371 
29,746 
29,185 
27,174 
14,445 
1,700 
1,174 
1,094 
2,881 
1,565 


11,487 
11,360 


102,251 


36,715 
54,169 
48,942 
29,337 
28,817 
26,098 
13,512 
1,703 
1,075 
1,010 
2,781 
1,511 


10,110 
9,939 
97,180 
36,346 
51,460 
46,663 
29,041 
28,552 
24,699 
12,801 
1,799 
952 
907 
2,703 
1,438 


8,821 
8,694 
95,343 
36,643 
50,439 
45,693 
28,913 
28,445 
23,988 
12,432 
1,758 
896 
851 
2,657 
1,387 


Demographic Development and Placement of 14 Year Olds 


Placement the freshmen 


year 


--CSSR 





Year 


1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


CSSR 





230,469 
244,442 
266,853 
283,753 
281,693 
279,530 





CSR 


150,525 
159,869 
177,205 
189,581 
187,430 
183,249 


SSR 


79,944 
84,573 
89,648 
94,172 
94,263 
96,281 


Gymnasiums and 
secondary 
specialization 
schools 





86,523 
92,399 
100,870 
107,259 
106,480 
105, 662 


1) Data is from the demographic projection FSU, 1982 


2) Assuming that the conditions from 1985 will be maintained 
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Secondary 
specialization 
training 

centers 





135,600 
144,710 
157,977 
167,982 
166,762 
165,482 














Taking into account the new concept of the school curriculum, it will be 
necessary to place all basic school graduates in some type of secondary 
schools, where they would finish mandatory schooling. All young people 
will be guaranteed secondary education, with 38 percent at gymnasiums and 
secondary specialization schools. In order to meet the demands placed on 
the necessary increase of school capacities it will be necessary, during the 
Eighth 5-Year Plan, to build secondary schools (particularly secondary 
specialization training centers) and probably increase the average number of 
students in a class. 


Together with the development of scientific and technological progress, 
demands are placed on the qualification and social interest in utilizing 
specialized qualifications obtained from the studies at secondary specializa- 
tion schools. When planning the number of students in secondary schools it 
is necessary to keep in mind the needs of national economy and therefore to 
actively influence young people in such a way as to create harmony between 
their personal interests and the needs of national economy, in the form of 
occupation counseling services. 
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